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This kitchen, in one of 
Spokane’s “‘ten best resi- 
dences”’, is floored with 
Linotile. Light and dark 
green tile separated with 
white interlining strips give 
a clean-looking and restful 
design. Residence of Mr. 
J. R. Wilson, Spokane, 
Wash. Architects, White- 
house and Price. 


AL /ime and Fabor Sams floor ; 


Like the electric range and dishwasher, it saves time, labor 

and inconvenience. A Linotile floor is non-absorbent of 
water and grease, and is free from cracks and crevices. Its smooth, 
even surface offers no lodging place for dust or dirt, and is easy 
to clean and keep clean. 

And of almost equal importance is the resilient texture of Linotile. It is 
exceedingly comfortable underfoot. In fact, its refreshing springiness does 
much to eliminate the fatigue so commonly induced by hard, unyielding floors. 

Linotile is a cork composition compressed to a thickness of one-quarter 
inch. Cut into tiles of various sizes and available in eleven soft, inviting 
colors, Linotile affords ample facilities for the construction of floors that 
will harmonize perfectly with their surroundings and be distinctly individual 
in appearance. 

Are you interested in floors for your kitchen, sunroom 
or baths? If so, you will enjoy reading ‘‘Linotile Floors’’, 


a 44-page book illustrated in full color. A copy of the 
book and a sample of Linotile will be sent on request. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
163 Twenty-fourth Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 
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A LINOTILE floor adds the final touch to the modern kitchen. 

















Crane Equipment 


for Country Clubs 


HE country club, with its carefully 

developed system of bathrooms, 
showers and extra lavatories, its up-to- 
the-minute kitchen plumbing fixtures, 
its special provisions for drinking water, 
its extensive heating, refrigerating and 
vacuum cleaning installations, offers 
the architect and building committee 


an exceptional opportunity to profit by 


Crane shower bath equipment is sup- i 
plied in types and sizes to suit the pre- Crane Service. 
cise requirements of every installation. 








All of the equipment mentioned 
can be supplied by Crane Co. on a 
basis of uniform quality, reliability and 
appropriateness. The task of selection 
is simplified, harmony is obtained— 
complete and lasting satisfaction is 
assured. 


Crane “Vitroware’’ We are manufacturers of about 20,000 arti- 
Drinking Fountain P cles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam 

: ; specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors of 
pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 
CINCINNATI 


BOSTON SYRACUSE 

SPRINGFIELD UFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 
BRIDGEPORT CHICAGO 
HARTFORD ad ROCKFORD 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTL 


DAVENPORT 


VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~ SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES TLAND 

TULSA city CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS s10Ux CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
23 W 442 ST. ano 22 W. 45= ST. 1OS-1107 BOARD WALK 7 OG 

WICHITA NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY a See 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY To which the Public ts cordially invited UL AN TANCISC 
owhicn £. tc ts CO. LY invite 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM OULUTE same 





19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 
BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL LIMITED 
96 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


CRAN 
E EXPORT CORPORATION CRANE \ MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS): TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT LTD 


SYDNEY, N. S.W., QUEBEC. HALIFAX. OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 43-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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THE quaint charm that attaches to gate-leg 
tables has been caught in a modified form in 
the new gate-leg baskets. These are delightful- 
ly appropriate for porches, sun-parlors, and 
summer screen-houses, though their use is by 
no means confined to these places. The basket 
is 143 inches deep and 13} inches across making 
a unique shape, neither quite square nor exact- 
ly round, but fitting perfectly in the gate-leg 
table standard which raises it to the height of 
30 inches. Hand-painted flowers decorate the 
table legs and the basket itself, and beaded tas- 
sels are interlaced in the handle fastenings and 
hang down on two sides. 
These gate-leg baskets 
come in three color 
schemes: black, blue, 
and green, each com- 
bined with Chinese red 
and touched with vari- 
ous other hues. As 
decorative furnishings 
they have decided value, 
and their usefulness 
makes them doubly de- 
sirable. As the baskets 
can be taken from the 
table standards, which 
fold, it is a simple mat- 
ter to ship them. The 
price, $15.74, is very 
reasonable for such ex- 
cellent style and work- 
manship. [528] 





Gate-leg baskets, 
unique in coloring 
and design, cost 


$15.74. 


F you were over in Paris, you would see 
children hugging to themselves 








Czechoslovak glass, with its curious shimmer 

of lustre-ware irridescence, is distinctive. The 

refreshment set shown is a new import, remark- 

able for the unique shape of pitcher and glasses. 

Complete with wicker tray, making a fourteen- 
piece set, it may be had for $20. 


to America, and we are eagerly buying the 
beautiful pieces. Among them are refreshment 
sets that have a strong appeal ‘these hot days. 
A set consists of a 2-quart pitcher, 6 tall 
glasses, 6 long-stemmed crystal muddlers with 
bowls of the same color as the glasses, and a 
16-inch wicker tray with cretonne under the 
glass. The entire set costs $20. Besides all the 
other pleasing features, the remarkable one is 
the glass itself, which is a cross between irri- 
descent glass and lustre ware. [530] 


THE latest designs in window wedges are 
birds, two of which come neatly boxed for 
60 cents. Gray owls may appear to blink at the 
lights indoors, blue birds seem to be flying in 
with their message of happiness, or parrots with 
brilliant plumage perch on the casements. The 

birds measure approximately 23 by 2 inches. 
[531] 











The Shopping Service has been discontinued. 
However, we shall be glad to give the address 
of any of the shops where the articles men- 
tioned in these columns may be purchased. 
Use coupon and address to Readers’ Service. 
Enclose stamped and addressed envelope. 











(CHINESE lanterns make artistic electroliers 

for verandas, sun-parlors, halls, or in rooms 
where a soft mellow light is wanted. These 
lanterns range all the way from simple styles in 
paper to handsome ones of teakwood. One 
very fine one is an artistic creation of hand- 
painted glass panels set in a carved teakwood 
frame. The gay colors in the costumes and 
floral motifs of the panels are caught and re- 
produced in the beads and motifs in the six 
pendant chains. Such a shade as this is indeed 
a thing of beauty. The price for a 29-inch 
lantern is $22.48, while an 18-inch one costs 
$15.48. [532] 





Triplicate-mirror band-bags may be bought for 
the small sum of $5. Size 7 by 43 inches. 


RIPLICATED-MIRROR _ hand-bags are 

just the things to take when traveling or 
shopping. The picture shows the 7 by 43-inch 
bag open. The mirrors are extra large for a 
fitted bag. They can be ‘adjusted to any de- 
sired angle. When not in use, they swing to- 
gether like folding doors and can be hooked and 
so protected from scratches or 
blurring. A coin-purse is at- 





what seem like huge rag dolls. 
These same dolls would also be 
seen in autos and limousines. 
The mystery of them would be 
solved when we heard that they 
really are the ‘kiddie’ cushions 
that are in such a decided vogue. 
The fashion is reaching us here, 
and these dolls are in demand. 
From the picture it will be seen 
that the faces have character! 
This particular doll is singing. 
Others are laughing, crying, and 
so forth. The bow is of real 
ribbon over which the bib is 
fastened. The doll is 24 inches 
high, 12 inches wide at the ‘hem’ 
of the dress, and costs $5.94. 
[529] 








Kiddie cushions made like old-time rag dolls are the latest fancy for children 
to carry about and for grown-ups to use in autos. 
broidered picture cushion is distinctive and so cleverly worked out that it bears 


HE new country of Czecho- 
slovakia is enterprising. Al- 
ready it is sending its glassware 


It is priced at $8.24. 


2 


the artist’s initial. 





They cost $5.94. The em- 


tached to the case. When the 
price is told, you will be aston- 
ished at the small outlay nec- 
essary to get such a bag. It 
costs just $5. [533] 


NOTHER picturesque cush- 

ion is alsoshown with the kit- 
ten playing with a ball of yarn 
that is unraveling. The basket is 
of real raffia and the balls of 
genuine yarn so cleverly worked 
that it seems as if they must 
be full balls in a real basket. 
Kittie is appliquéd as well as 
embroidered. The price of these 
distinctive cushions is $8.24. 
When the ends are tasseled, the 
cost is $9.48. This cushion is but 
one of many of the same style 
of work. They bear the initials 
of the artist inthe corner. [534] 
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; Residence A. B. Headley, Esq., 1450 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Residence 1839 Farrington Rd., E. Cleveland, O. 
Architects, Foote, Headley & Carpenter, 401-403 Carter Building, Rochester, N.Y. Owners, Architects and Builders—The Joseph Larong Co. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors Bishopric Stucco Base used on all interiors and exteriors 


Bishopri 


APRIL SALES 
Break All Records 


Number of Residences..................... 


























Number of Churches...... a.) UR Perce ener 15 

Number of Garages..... ere ola: 

Number of Hotels............... : eet s 12 

Number of Stores........... er ince. 0 Gathien 

Number of Apartments........... Fy sree ee 22 4200 —~ ee Moines, Per 
Contractor, H. J. Tillia, ynn Building 

ES SEES EE Oe ee tt Pere 7 Skacee Contractor, Beard & Sen 

NE AN GD di cars Shade oe Rexe card ewaleion 31 Architect, R. G. McDowell 






Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 






(Bishopric Stucco and Plaster Base Specified and Used as Above) 







Isn’t this a wonderful story—isn’t this the most convincing 
evidence that Bishopric is the best and at the same time the most 
economical Building Material? 


With a shortage of four million homes in this country, wise builders, having 
in mind the Economy, by reasons of the big saving in material and labor in 
its application, the Durability and Efficiency of Bishopric, can see in the 
growing demand for homes an opportunity for conservative and profitable 
investment. Seldom, if ever in fact, have the builders of the country faced 
such a splendid opportunity for attractive and permanent returns for 
their outlay. 

: The BISHOPRIC BASE STUCCO HOME is equally in keeping and in 
place on the humble street or magnificent boulevard. Always adds and 
never detracts from any surroundings. 


Strictly in Good Taste, yet cost represents great economy— Bishopric 
Base enables you to secure real permanency in Stucco Construction on 
account of its rigidity and the dove-tailed interlocking wood strips which 
lock Stucco and Plaster in an inverted wedge clasp with a grip that holds 































* Residence Rev. E. O. Tree, Freeport, L.I.,N.Y. 
for generations. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 






No upkeep cost, and as paint cannot add 
to either the permanence or natural beauty 
of Stucco this expense is avoided. A non- 
conductor of heat, cold and dampness. A 
perfect sound-deadener. 


It is of great importance in the construction 
of the house of stucco to provide for the pres- 
ervation of its beauty, its resistance against 
oT fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against 

—_— change of temperature and dampness. Bishop- 

Pa A ric stucco and plaster base in construction and 
pe ——C in use, offers the possibilities of this insurance. 
BISHOPRIC wes bs send ns ag bees 

an ime, a booklet illustrated with photo- 

STU Cco= ps LASTER graphs of beautiful homes built with Bishopric 
stucco, plaster and sheathing units. It is yours 
for the asking. 





































The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


552 Este. Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio , 
‘ . Residence S. H. Morgan, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada Architect, Wm. C. Palmer; Contractor, R. M. Rutherford 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
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Add An Outdoor Room 
This Summer 


Your porch can be converted into 
an outdoor living-room at ve 
little cost in perfect harmony with 
the rest of the house. 

















Aeroshades can be hung in an 
hour’s time — come in neutral col- 
ors adding beauty to any home. 
Keep out the heat and glare and 
positively do not flap or bind. 


Send For This Free Book 


You cannot realize how enjoyable 
your porch can be made until you 
read the ‘‘AcroLux Book’’—hand- 
somely illustrated, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches. 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


















ORIENTAL RUG 
COLLECTING 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 percent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous, and 
bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profits paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rugs are to 
ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence. in my rugs has led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obligating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug, then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best.in at least 
10,000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
I sell many rugs to people living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. Remember, I pay express 
on rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Embroidered Crepe Kimono 
Various Colors 
Special, $4.75 prepaid. 








CORT CLYD HAND-MODELED RINGS 
Modeled to your hand aaa ponents. no two Cort Clyd 
Rings can ever be exa ali The sentiment attaching to 
ENGAGEMENT, WEDDING and ANNIVERSARY is 
permanently incorporated with individuality. 

CORT CLYD STUDIOS, Lock Box 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 











HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time —that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad, Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Large 
Drawer — Double Handles — Large 
DeepUndershelves— “Scientifically 
Silent’’-RubberTired SwivelWheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture 
surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. WRITE NOW 
FORA DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER’S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Easy-chair hammocks are an innovation sure 
to be appreciated. Without the standard they 


may be bad for $11. The silhouette cushion 
costs $2.24. 


LUXURIOUS seat for the porch or lawn is 

seen in the illustration of the easy-chair 
hammock. It is modeled after the couch ham- 
mock, but takes up no more space than a chair- 
swing. One might call it an ‘individual’ ham- 
mock, where one might revel in the comfort of 
a swaying upholstered chair without fear of 
someone else settling down in another part of it 
and changing the comfortable angle at which 
we were resting. The chair, with chains for 
attaching to hooks, costs $11. Note the extra 
spring sections in the chains. These are dis- 
tinctly this year’s style and improvement, and 
are used on the couch hammocks also. [535] 


WHiLe you are looking at the picture of 

the chair-hammock, be sure to notice the 
cushion with its old-fashioned silhouette dec- 
oration. Price, $2.24 each. [536] 


AND-PAINTED satin-covered coat-hang- 
ers, which are the latest whim, may be had 
for $1.65 each. [537] 


AND-WROUGHT iron _ flower-holders 

make an attractive and gay addition 
wherever placed —in dining- or breakfast- 
rooms, in the hallway, in the sun-room or on 
the porch. Filled with great bunches of garden 
flowers, with trailing ivy, ferns, or lovely plants, 
they lend charm and distinction to their sur- 
roundings. Price $25. [538] 
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AST in gleaming Colonial 
brass, this quaint door 
knocker (6 inches high) ex- 

actly reproduces an original used 
in an ancient Deerfield home- 
stead. Price, delivered by mail or 
express, $7.50. 


BRASS— 


DOOR KNOCKERS 
DOOR STOPS 


Summer warmth calls for door 
stops to hold doors ajar to the 
breezes. This 12-inch stop with 
convenient pick-me-up (original 
from Duxbury) is yours in polished 
brass for $12.50. 


The 
BRONZE CRAFTSMEN 


5804 Superior Avenue Cleveland 




















PLAN ruture:s HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. ¥amous for comfort and beauty. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms —81. 
*The New Colonials’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms — §1. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — 81. 
GraciaL AL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
aud eet book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA —43 “‘Little Bungalows,’’ 3 to 6 Rooms —50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO.., Architects, 551 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
















DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ART IN 


Fhe Copley Prints 


Including Pilgrim subjects, Abbey’s 
Holy Grail. (Also we copy old da- 
guerreotypes, faded photographs, 
{intypes, kodaks.) Prints sent on 
approval, 

Send 25 cents for IMustrated Catalogue. 
(Stamps accepted.) It is practically 
a handbook of American Art. 











WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
commun and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF wna IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique eee 


Factory: 
1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N. J. 














“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicage 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 


























Are You Giving Your 
Little Ones a Home? 


HILDHOOD has no greater influence than “home.’’ Maturity holds 

no sweeter sentiment than memories of the old home — no greater 

privilege than a periodical pilgrimage to the spot where mother “keeps the 
home fires burning.” 

Can you think of having your little ones mature without the supreme 
privilege? Can you think of them missing the lifelong influences and the 
happy memories of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” ? 

Renting is today a nightmare. Why endure it? Build a home. Choose a 
spot out where air is untainted; where the kiddies can be free to grow in 
health and understanding among the grass and flowers and trees; where they 
can learn the true message of Life. 


Building With Assurance 


Morgan has compiled this master book which simplifies the planning and 
building of a home. The title is ‘‘ Building With Assurance.” 

It contains the advice of prominent experts on practically every phase of 
building. Beautiful colored plates show scores of designs of charming cot- 
tages, bungalows, colonial houses, garages, etc. Exquisite interiors produced 
with Morgan Standardized woodwork are pictured and described. Things 
every prospective home-builder ought to know about Plumbing, Heating, 
Lighting, Interior Decorations, Floor Coverings, etc., are explained by the 
most proficient experts in America — men connected with the prominent 
firms that everybody knows are leaders in their lines. 

With this priceless information before you — as ‘Building With Assur- 
ance” gives it — you can plan your home and watch its progress with abso- 
lute confidence and understanding. 


Free Prospectus 


“Building With Assurance” represents an expenditure of over $150,000.00. 
It contains numerous colored plates, is exquisitely printed and richly bound. 
To send it out widespread is out of the question. But anyone can learn how 
to possess it by writing for our Free Prospectus. The prospectus is a book 
containing many specimen plates and pages, complete details of the contents 
of “Building With Assurance” and an explanation of how to obtain it. If 
you are interested in building a home, we advise you to write for this pro- 
spectus. Address Department B-7, our nearest office. 





MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


WOODWORK 


Morgan — the name that architects and builders unhesitatingly endorse 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your locality 
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Home Attractions 
10 

Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 

(When writing enclose l0c and ask for 
*M-33"") 


catalogue * 
HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main Office 


2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 





COLONIAL HOOKED RUGS 


tee AL hand-made Hooked Rugs, woven in mountain homes 
of Virginia in the old-time way, from the orginal designs 
and colors of early days. They are most unusual and attractive, 
yet inexpensive and durable, and add a ugique distinction to 
the home. Prices: $8.00 and up, according to size and design. 


Write for interesting descriptive matter. 


THE BLUE RIDGE RUGS, Box 195, Winchester, Va. 





Nut Cracker 


Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 







$1.50 each; in solid 
¢ copper, $2.00 each 
Hammered Nut Bowl 


Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 each 


THE GIFT HOUSE 


SE. 15th Street, New York City 





DROP-HANDLES — PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. Wecan match anything. 

Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL - - Malvern, Pa. 








ADJUSTABLE upholstery for chairs is a 

unique idea. By its use, chairs, however 
hard and uncompromising, can be transformed 
into comfortable and easy ones. The devices 
are so simple that is is surprising that these 
cushions have not appeared before in the style 
in which they appear this season. A set con- 
sists of a padded chair-seat and a wadded-back 
so curved that it fits over a chair-back without 
slipping. Together, these upholstery cushions 
cost $7.20. They come in cretonne or chintz 
coverings. Separately, the prices are $3.25 for 
the seat, and $3.95 for the back cushions. [539] 


OR those who are going on vacation trips, 

or are spending the summer traveling, suit- 
cases are indispensable. If you are not yet sup- 
plied with one of these cases, you will be in- 
terested in hearing of some that one New York 
store is selling for the small sum of $19.50. 
They come in both 18- and 20-inch size and 
are fitted! The eight toilet accessories are of 
white celluloid or ‘French ivory’ and consist of 
a long-handled mirror, a regulation size brush 
and comb, soap-box, toothbrush holder, tal- 
cum-powder box, buttonhook, and nail file, 
each compactly fitted into its own place on the 
inside top lining. The case itself is of moleskin, 
in dull, grained leather or smooth, bright finish 
on a strong veneer frame. The edges are re- 
bound and the top is padded. On the bottom 
are metal buttons that prevent the case from 
resting directly on the floor or ground. There 
are double spring locks with keys. These suit- 
cases are light, durable, and of remarkable 
value. [540] 


NEW fancy in hanging baskets, which are 

more fascinating this season than ever be- 
fore, is a ‘coolie basket.’ The loosely woven 
and pliable basket resembles a coolie’s hat: 
hence the name. This hat is cleverly shaped 
and arranged in an ornate holder of painted 
wicker, in which a container for the flowers can 
be held securely. The hanging baskets come in 
two color schemes: black with gold, and tur- 
quoise-blue withorange. There are other colors 
introduced. The Chinese tassel attached to the 
tip of the coolie hat indicates that the basket 
reflects the art of China. The measurements of 
sae basket are 31} by 25 by 8 inches. The price 
is $7.94. [541] 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 
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FLOWER 


pottery container; 
beautifully —_ propor- 
tioned, original in 
design. 


Specially priced at 
$25.00 


Grace deWaele Rockwell 
Decorative Art Objects 
Goshen, Indiana 




















Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 





"ae UNDERGROUND 


Te sre ecto GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 


The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St, is Mass. 


PV. Harti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 


Polychrome Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art 


Garden Furniture, Jardiniers, Window 
Boxes, Vases, in cement, Pompeian stone 
and Compositions. Benches and Tables. 


Sales and Showroom: 113 East 34th St., New York 


THE OLD CORNER HOUSE 


206 South Camac Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Just a stone’s throw from Walnut Street) 


offers to the Philadelphia visitor a quaint collection of odd 
things from everywhere. Thirteen portraits of New Jersey 
Governors, six chairs, at one time belonging to the Bonapartes, 
and a host of other things are for sale. The knocker on our 
door awaits your hand. Thursdays, Tea, four to six. 




















PEEL RATTAN ARM CHAIR 
30 inches high. $15.00. Brown finish 
Mrs. C. H. GDON 
Interior Furnishings and Decorations 
4 West 29 St., New York City 
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Articles on: The Assembly House in Salem 
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Driveways Decorating Mediaeval Architecture 

Entrees Salads 

A Hungarian Rhapsody of Color Articles on: 
Colonial Doorways Cool, green gardens 
Delightful Dining-Rooms Water Lilies 
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Speaking of Home 
Stimulating Advertisements 
Decorations by leading artists 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
-Roofing- Slate - 


RESIDENCE OF 
MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS AT GLEN HEAD, L. |. 
H. V. HARTMAN, ARCHITECT 


Rising -&- Nelson. Slate. Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK Chicago 











Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 


Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird . Flower Vases. Boxes, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA €. 


3220 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 














Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 














Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 


‘““COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


Question: I have bought an old wood- 
en Colonial house. The walls are about a 
foot thick. Can you tell me how the walls 
were built, as | must cut through one in 
making alterations? 


Answer: If the wall is not much over 
a foot thick, the probability is that it is 
made of two sets of studs and plaster with 
a one- or two-inch air-space between. This 
construction was not unusual in the earlier 
Colonial houses. If this is the construc- 
tion, you can cut through the wall with 
little danger of settling. These houses 
were all framed with a post and girt con- 
struction. That is, there are corner and in- 
termediate posts and cross-pieces framed 
between them. The second-story floor 
joists are supported by this cross-piece or 
girt. The girt is securely framed into the 
posts and held with a peg. 

With this system, the studs or inter- 
mediate uprights between the posts can 
be removed, and the girt above them will 
be undisturbed. The studs have a stabiliz- 
ing and stiffening effect, and in some cases, 
where there has been settling, the studs 
take a share of the load. 

Examine the exposed framing in the 
basement, and if you find it solid when 
poked with a knife, you can rest assured 
that the girts are in good condition. They 
are in a drier location and are undoubtedly 
in as good condition as the first-floor fram- 
ing which is exposed in the basement. 

Having assured yourself that the fram- 
ing is sound, you can cut a hole for a door 
or window, or even remove a whole section 
between posts without fear. 

If, on the other hand, the framing is 
found to have decayed, proceed slowly 
when cutting the hole, for it may be found 
necessary to stiffen the old girt with a new 
stick. The ease with-which the studs come 
out will be an indication of how little or 
much they are supporting the girt above 
them. 

There are Colonial houses with a wood 
exterior which are esentially brick houses. 
They were covered with wood either to 
keep moisture out of the brick, or because 
the builder preferred the appearance of a 
wooden house and the solidity of brick. 
Whatever the reason was, there are such 
houses; but the walls would be not under 


Now Is 
TheTime 


NOW is the time to prepare for a better 
heated home next winter. 

It is the uncontrolled furnace—the alternate 
overheating and underheating of the house 
that causes the big waste in fuel, results in 
uncomfortable temperatures and makes heat- 
ing plant attention hard work and worry. 
This faulty system of heating the home can 
be entirely overcome by the installation of 


Tf INN EAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 

“The Heart of the Heating Plant” : 
It is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion maintaining exactly the tem- 
perature desired day and night. 
Works perfectly with every type of 
heating plant burning coal, gas or 
oil. Easily installed—lasts a lifetime. 

A hea 

Fo 5 ong re soklet 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 











HODGSON ici 


Year-round beauty and comfort 
Hodgson Portable Houses are not merely summer 
dwellings. In every case they serve the year round. A 
few hours work by the ordinary handy man will erect a 
cottage, garage, play house, office, school or club house— 
if you buy a Hodgson House. When complete it is beau- 
tiful, cozy and weatherproof. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 
E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
6 East 39th St., New York City 








Interior Decoration 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An ag bl 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
New YoRK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 








Every-Year GardenCalendar 


By Mrs, FLoRENCE TAFT EATON 


designs with 150 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 

ber, and other styles of Architec- 

ture. Practical information. Es- 

timates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Filth Ave, New York City 


@ A unique and attractive calendar for gardeners, which pro- 
vides rules for every month in the year, and contains space for 
personal notes which should prove very useful. $1.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


one foot and four inches, probably. It is 
needless to say that, in this type of house, 
you cannot cut a hole in the wall without 
supporting the brick with arches or steel. 
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QueEsTiIon: Will you tell me of a stain 
that | can put upon the roof of my newly 
shingled house to give a weathered ap- Protect your home from fire and light- 
in : = pearance? ning—and add security to lasting service. 
wl For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 

Answer: There is a stain called wasps’- 
p nest gray, which gives a very good weath- 
ered color. It seems, however, unneces- 
sary to stain roof shingles for this purpose, 
as they weather naturally very soon 
after application. In less than a year new 
roof shingles take a very pleasing gray. 
Side-wall shingles weather much more 


VICTOR PARTING BEADS slowly, and a gray stain is valuable on @eincchiad Sheets and 


- , - them if you like a weathered appearance. 
will stop your windows from rattling, : pager 
ihicking and airleaking. . The stain has also a preservative effect. Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-stee!l alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 


Be comfortable—write for folder No. 3, Free ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofi 
—_——— Ft siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Look 


THE VICTOR PARTING BEAD CO. for the Keystone added to regular brands, 
i APOLLO-KEYS8TONE Galvanized Sheets will i ased 
Mt. Penn Trust Building, Reading, Pa. and ad permanence to the sheet metal work om pate buildings. “De. 
QuesTion: | have had drawings made Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance. 

° ea Kevsrows Coprer STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
for alterations to my house. Contractors continu specially adapted ee Sees cer eee ands 
ili i > ° -t fj Metal roo ted to h i ith th i ae 
ery Home (Olelestielas are unwilling to give me a contract figure of dopoet ene aioe rtant feature which is often overlooked. 

é and insist on a cost plus a profit basis. Is oe ty 7, Products are sold hy leadi oe eee ee *Send 


0) | E PLA NT i this the custom? for our eg ie Effect Upon Steel for Roofing T tn. 
- ‘ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 



































Bamscisela conty inalied kewsnnetc 
‘om- 
bination Plant. Gives both electric light and ‘ ANsweER: Average people must know 


Seer eines ere about what they must pay for work be- 
fore they start work. It is, however, im- 
possible on most alteration jobs to give a 
definite figure for the obvious reason that 
there are unknowns to be encountered. 
Even if a contractor is willing to give a 
contract figure on alteration work, it is 











. ._ + WO book ; I . 
foolish for the owner to accept it. To pro- ddd ae Se ee 
-tect himself, the contractor has figured for Colonial epee, 25 designs, $1 myantahes? amaiadil 
. rice $5.00, Express p 


-, 6 > prepa 
the worst conditions on all of these un- Stucco Houses, 21 designs, $12,000 to $110,000— 
Price $5.00, “J prepaid. 





knowns. They contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptions and 


. — ad ’ : , present day estimates. 
CASEMENT WINDOWS The proper and usual procedure on Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (‘Successor te E. S. Child) 
® <= me a to er sical oom 1 adison Ave., corner of 40t w York City 
FF Home-owners, builders and architects work of this nature 1S to get a contractor Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for altera- 
toll ue that there would be far more case- whom you can trust. Have him give you eae oe eT 


Ment windows used if people knew the : 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. an outside figure for the work beyond 


These casements are cheapest to install, |g - — ares 
Scales te apeute. bemeee tell ventilation. which he guarantees vou need not pay. sssssssecaseeeeeescesss 
LP SE SE SEL EST wae 


ee Sepete Sam the Laake ant have no This enables you to decide whether or not 


operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
— mnie aye you can afford the work. 
for new picture booklet, showing ; 
installations 9 Hoffman type casements If the work pre ceeds, you pay the cost FENCING SYSTEM 
At i ildi 5 Ww M - B P F «a 8yYs- 
a! plus a percentage to the contractor, there- Rep.U.8.Pat.Of, TEM makes ideal enclosures for small 


. o . ‘owl ’ ] I v freque 
Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. M by getting the benefit ot favorable condi- simple, quick, 4. ~~ pl ponent ny — 
903 me -* CHICAGO it , S S é is 
tions encountered and also paying — as you a 
should — for the unfavorable ones. BEE iitoinwiaex: Sith Gente) 27 oo 
Large work, particularly during the un- Dt tree 
i ae ' = Bit 

it — war nig ong pe riod, . Write ha see i ee a a 8, sizesand 
was O ten one on t 1S cost xlus a per- q prices ailed upon receipt of 6 cents postage. 

eae —- F BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
centage basis with an outside figure not to h 538 Terrace (Formerly Scheeler's Sons) Buffalo, N. Y. 
be exceeded. In addition to this provision, serderatesersesassresiesiseeretasteestiteeeessest]: 
there was a bonus to the contractor based —— 
on the difference between the final cost 
and the outside figure. This method made 
it an advantage to the contractor to keep KNOW furniture and materials 

: “is Before YOU decorate your house. 

the cost down. It is a fine method of con- Know what furnishings AIRE. harmonious. 
“Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman” each contain Bun- tracting, if there is careful supervision of Know your color schemes are RIGHT 


“Two Stories. “Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 
ws. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. the work. Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


e Luxe Flats’ $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CoO., New York School of PRACTICAL Interior Decoration 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 16 Central Park West New York City 
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aie How You Can Make Casements 
the Most Practical Windows of All 


Think of outswung casements with which 
you never have to disturb inside screens 
— windows with 100 per cent openings 
that leave all the space in a room available 
for decorations. 


You may have such windows in your home 
simply by the attachment of the right sort 
of hardware—Monarch Control-Locks. 


Note the illustration of how the Monarch 
Control-Lock is used. Merely raise the 
little handle, and you can swing a window 


to any position. To firmly lock the win- 
dow, wide open, tightly closed, or at any 
angle in between, just press the handle down. 


Flowers, draperies and screens are never 
disturbed in the least. You can enjoy the 
distinct beauty of outswung casements and 
find them the most practical windows of all. 


The Monarch Control-Lock is as sturdy as 
a solid piece of steel and 

as ornamental as an ar- 

tistic doorknob. 


At your hardware dealer's — or send us his name and 
we'll forward free printed matter to both of you. 


Price: $2.50 


Monarch Metal Products Company 


5040 Penrose Street 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers also of Monarch Metal Weather Strip 


CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE 
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DETAIL OF THE GATEWAY, SNOWSHILL MANOR 
any moldings, is both vigorous and original. The sense of 
architectural amenity is completely satisfied by the slight 


The conception of a perfectly projection of the posts and coping, and by the little ramps 
that carry the eye up to the severely simple caps of the posts. 


The design of this gateway, which dates from the seven- 
teenth century, is exceedingly impressive and dignified, 


though absolutely simple. 
plain wall, pierced by a rectangular opening unadorned by 

















The Manor House at Snowshill in Gloucestershire 


By HAROLD DONALDSON 


HE mode of architectural expression displayed in Snows- 

hill Manor House obviously would not suit all places or 

all conditions. Indeed, it is not desirable that it should. 
Nevertheless, the house, and the process by which it has arrived 
at its present form, contain a general lesson that is universally 
applicable and, apart from that, the fabric is also replete with 
particulars that constitute a fund of inspiration for those who 
choose to draw upon it. 

The manor at one time belonged tothe wealthy Abbey of Winch- 
combe, and the house seems to have been occupied either by a 
tenant or by one of the abbey’s bailiffs. When the monasteries 
were suppressed, and their lands and property confiscated, Henry 
VLII appropriated Snowshill Manor to himself. Later, it formed 
part of the dowry of Katharine Parr. Subsequently, it passed 
through sundry vicissitudes of ownership until, latterly, it fell 
into a dilapidated condition, from which it was rescued, not long 
since, by the present owner, who is now restoring it, so far as 
practicable, to its original condition and rendering it habitable 
and comfortable. 

The statement that the house is being restored to its original 
condition so far as practicable is made advisedly. Absolute restora- 
tion would have entailed the demolition of all that was added in 
the seventeenth century, and this Serephnnttantety work was, 
in the main, good, and 


EBERLEIN 


time or another to satisfy some fancied temporary convenience, 
such as the blocking up of a window or the throwing up of a par- 
tition where none was ever intended to be. Besides doing away 
with the disfigurements, making repairs, and setting things gen- 
erally in order, the present owner, as he does not contemplate 
farming, is converting that portion of the large barnyard, which 
lies on the steep southwest slope below the house, into a series of 
walled gardens at different levels, utilizing the old cow byres, 
the dovecote, and other small structures, which partially encom- 
pass the enclosure, for the various adjuncts that go to make the 
garden a convenient outdoor living-place. 

So much for the story of the Manor House and the scheme for 
its rehabilitation. Now let us consider the lessons to be derived. 
So far as suggestive details and characteristics are concerned, 
the individual reader may be left to draw his or her own deduc- 
tions from the illustrations, which speak for themselves in this 
respect. It is rather with the principles involved that we are here 
concerned. 

The fabric embodies a diversity of styles, as anyone can see by 
comparing the illustrations. The south front proclaims its seven- 
teenth-century provenance beyond all peradventure, both by the 
shape and angle of the roof and by the details of the fagade. In 
the eastern half the windows, divided into unequal upper and 
lower portions by 
molded stone mullions 





very materially con- Pe 
tributes to the charm yaaa ~ 
of the ensemble. The , 
house, moreover, even 
before that time, in- 
corporated various ad- 
ditions and alterations 
carried out at differ- 
ent dates since the fif- 
teenth century, and it 
would be extremely 
difficult to determine 
exactly what was its 
form when first erect- 
ed. It was much bet- 
ter, therefore, to pur- 
sue the course decided 
upon by the owner, 
himself an architect, 
and allow the struc- 
ture to exhibit the suc- 
cessive stages of its 
composite and quasi- 
organic growth, re- 
moving only what was 
manifestly irrelevant 
and jarring, that is to 
Say, the defacements 
perpetrated at one 
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South front of Snowshill Manor House. 

is full of both interest and suggestion. The hipped roof and the rectangular mass convey the 

impression of balance and symmetry, and yet it will be seen that the doorway and the window 

above it are not in the centre. Although the openings are asymmetrical in their placing, the 

emphasis of the general mass is symmetrical. The wall separating the garden from the road 
deserves notice for its pleasing masonry and the ramped coping. 





The composition of this seventeenth-century front 


and transoms, in cross 
fashion — the crotsée 
fenétre, as this type 
was termed in France 
— are strongly remin- 
iscent of Gallic in- 
fluence and plainly 
bespeak early seven- 
teenth-century design 
as does also the detail 
of the doorway with 
its rusticated vous- 
soirs and its right- 
angled triangle pedi- 
ment, while the four 
western windows of 
this same south front, 
with double-hung 
sashes and stout mul- 
lions declare a_ late 
seventeenth-century 
mode of fenestration. 

The rest of the house, 
except a small rectan- 
gular ground-floor ad- 
dition in the court, on 
the west side which 
also dates from the 
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Old dairy and court. These illustrations show the north end of the old dairy 
and the court between the dairy and house. The small building, immediately 
at the right, was part of the dairy system. The dormer window on this little 
building is modern. The open-air stone stair leading to the upper floor of 
the dairy is another characteristic Cotswold item. The court of irregular 
shape 1s between the west side of the house and the dairy. The small rectan- 
gular addition with hipped roof and double-hung sash windows dates from 
the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, it is well and skillfully combined with 
the earlier work, which exhibits buttressed walls and mullioned windows. 





seventeenth century, is clearly of far earlier construction. Part 
of it, with its robust buttresses, probably dates from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, while the greater part, as betokened 
by the mullioned windows with triple lights and rectangular 
heads, is of the sixteenth century. The nail-studded paneled 
door, and the slightly arched doorway of the old dairy betray a 
lingering Gothic flavor, while, on the west side of the dairy, a 
round-headed doorway, its lower portion now walled up and its 
top made into a window, is eloquent in its form, and in all its 
molded details, of the dawn of the Renaissance in England in 
Tudor times. 

However much the mere description might lead one to fancy 
Snowshill Manor an incoherent architectural medley, the illus- 
trations, notwithstanding the diversity of motifs, show the ulti- 
mate coherence and homogeneous growth of the composition. 
It might, indeed, not inaptly be compared to an old man’s coun- 
tenance with its complex record of the mental habits, of the 
dominant traits of.character, and of all the succeeding joys and 
sorrows of a lifetime, which one by one have molded the expres- 
sion and left their indelible impress upon every lineament. 

The ingenuous aspect not only of the house, but of the whole 
related group, carries conviction by its very spontaneity and by 
the unity of the medium in which all are wrought — the native 
Cotswold stone, of which walls, roofs, and trim are fashioned. 
This unity of color and texture by itself is a bond which admits 
reasonable diversity of architectural expression, in the various 
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West side of dairy and steps from south garden to court. Here we see not 
only the north end of the west side of the dairy, but also the narrow terrace 
outside it and the retaining wall which supports it from the level of the 
old barnyard, now a walled garden. The long ramp buttressing the stone 
post and the post itself are modern. The steps descend from the southwest 
corner of the new or south front, turn the corner of the house, and bring one 
down to the level of the old court between the west side of the house and 
the dairy. The form of the coping on this stair wall and the little ramps 
deserve special notice. 


parts of one structure, without weakening its binding force and 
without offending mind or eye. There are surface differences in 
the handling of the material — in the dressing of the stone and 
the laying of the courses — but these are of only minor value as 
compared with the strong dominant note of unvarying quality 
and color in the body itself, and are in no wise a disturbing ele- 
ment. As a matter of fact, they serve rather to emphasize the 
underlying unity than otherwise. 

Had one part of the house been built of stone and another 
part of brick, or of stone of different quality and color, or, again, 
had even merely the trims been of a contrasting material, all the 
diversities of architectural style would have stood out boldly in- 
sistent. The differences between the various parts of the house 
would have been stressed instead of being blended into one har- 
monious whole, and one could not have escaped the uncom- 
fortable impression of looking upon a decidedly patchwork 
composition. Here, then, we have one point of our universally 
applicable lesson—the value of homogeneous material and texture 
as an unifying bond for diversities of architectural style. 

The element of spontaneity to which allusion has been made is 
no less responsible than is unity of material for the air of sin- 
cerity, certitude, and sterling worth that creates such real charm 
in many of the old Cotswold dwellings. There is something posi- 
tively refreshing in the absence of all self-conscious striving for 
effect. It is edifying to contemplate the way in which the old 
builders did what they were inspired to do on the spur of the 
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moment, in the manner in which they wished, and in such wise 
as they thought would meet the individual requirements of the 
case before them, and without any special reference to the man- 
ner in which someone else might have done much the same thing 
in the next county. It was this sturdy independence and this 
ready resourcefulness that gave such virile quality and so much 
originality to their work. 

They knew their traditions; they were steeped in them. But 
they used tradition as a guide and help, not as an exacting task- 
mistress to be cozened and placated. They dared to use mother 
wit and were fertile in expedients because they were unfettered by 
a deadening solicitude about precedent. Had they been as tram- 
meled by the bogey of precedent as some of their successors, it is 
safe to say that the houses they built would not have had each 
its own strongly marked individuality and been different from 
every other house, though 
all conforming to a gen- 
eric type. The trouble 
with too many architects 
to-day is that they are 
not steeped in tradition, 
and hence they seek ref- 
uge in precedent, vexing 
themselves meticulously 
about its minute niceties, 
till all freedom and fresh- 
ness is gone out of their 
work, and we have in- 
stead only a timid, awk- 
ward, and, needless to 
say, dull self-conscious- 
ness. 

Another factor that 
contributed materially to 
the spontaneity of the 
Cotswold houses, of the 
date of Snowshill Manor, 
was the freedom mani- 
fested in the use of ma- 
terial. There was, as has 
been pointed out else- 
where, practically but 
one material universally 
employed, and that was 
the native limestone of 
the district. This tone, 
however, lent itself read- 
ily to such variety of 
manipulation that the 
builders felt themselves 
hampered by no very 
strait restriction. Half- 
timber, or ‘black-and- 
white work,’ thatch, and 
siding, all made their ap- 
pearance now and again, 
but their employment 
was only occasional and 
stone was the standard 
medium. 

It was very fissile and 
could easily be cloven in- 
to thin tiles for the roofs; 
it was sufficiently soft- and close-grained to be carved into the 
most refined details; it was robust enough to be dressed or left 
‘quarry-faced,’ as the case might be, for any sort of masonry. 
They accepted it frankly for what it was, did not attempt to do 
violence to its nature, and made the most of it in a direct, straight- 
forward and vigorous manner. 

Good examples of nearly every sort of treatment to which it 


The design of this doorway is strongly characteristic of the early seventeenth century, 

when the influence of Inigo Jones was beginning to make itself strongly felt in English 

architecture. All the moldings show a marked classic refinement and are quite different 

in contour from the Gothic types, which kept their hold long after the Renaissance spirit 
had made its appearance. The details here used are quite Palladian. 
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was suited are to be seen in Snowshill Manor. At the same 
time, the old builders never skimped their material, but spent it 
generously, with due regard to staunch workmanship and a view 
to permanence. They were not afraid to build for the future, 
and their handiwork has justified their faith. It may be all very 
well for the modern home-builder, keen upon the most economi- 
cal construction he can devise, to use ‘imitative’ materials — 
things reputed to be just as good and durable as the sub- 
stances they are supposed to resemble — and to scale down costs 
and quantity of material to the minimum. He is a free agent and 
he has a right to do as he lists in the matter. But after such a 
course he need not expect his house to have the desirable quali- 
ties just mentioned. It will not, and cannot, and the usually 
kindly hand of time will, in such a case, only more and more re- 
veal the pinchbeck character of the architecture he has bequeath- 
ed to posterity, and point 
the moral that, if a 
house is worth building 
at all, it is worthy build- 
ing well, and that good 
building is, in the end, 
the cheapest. 

As to the surface tex- 
ture, it should be further 
noted that, while not at 
all insensible to small 
perfections, the old 
builders were not hyper- 
critical and intolerant of 
natural irregularities and 
so-called defects in ma- 
terial, as artisans — and 
some others, too — are 
nowadays. If a stone had 
a flaw in it that did not 
impair its structural val- 
ue, it was not rejected; 
if a brick had a chipped 
edge, or was a bit twisted 
or was ‘off-color,’ or was 
a trifle short, it was used; 
if there was a slight devi- 
ation from a straight line, 
nobody worried. Conse- 
quently their work had 
a human quality and was 
not ‘smug.’ 

And here is the second 
point of our general les- 
son. Spontaneity implies 
honest materials, honestly 
and generously used, with- 
out niggard stinting; build- 
ing for permanence rather 
than for present economy; 
and avoidance of ‘smug- 
ging up.’ 

A third point may be 
taken from the self-con- 
tained sufficiency of 
Snowshill Manor with its 
enclosure and subsidiary 
buildings. Shut in by its 
wall, it has complete privacy, and every foot of ground within 
becomes of use and takes on an intimate character that makes the 
whole place human and fit to live in. The actual area covered 
may be small, but it is enough, and contentment comes from the 
quality rather than the quantity of garden space. 

Sundry other minor lessons, also, one might deduce from 
studying the accompanying illustrations of Snowshill Manor. 
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The Garden House In California 


HAPPY thought, Mark! Let’s build 

a garden! We'll plan it like a 

house, with low hedges for walls, 

and rooms of different-colored flowers! A 

living-room in white and gold — a dining- 
room all in orange and brown —’ 

Mark took up the refrain: ‘And a kit- 
chen with beds of herbs like a kitchen 
garden —’ 

‘And a blue room and a pink room — 
Oh!’ I was speechless with the big idea. 

The difficulties were many: a limited 
command of time and money, the scoffs 
and jeers of outrageous friends, and mis- 
takes, which sometimes took a whole year 
to undo, even in California where a garden 
comes up overnight. 

We had a bit of land adjoining our small 
estate, and because we could never decide 
Whether to plant it out in lemons or gin- 
Seng — chickens or tennis balls — it had 
lain fallow, until the big idea came along 
and planted itself. 


A Dream Garden for All to Enjoy 
By ELIZABETH URQUHART 


‘Of course, there must be a court witha 
fountain, just beyond the living-room. 
The dining-room and kitchen can be on 
one side, the blue room and the pink room 
on the other.’ 

‘And a swimming-pool at the back,’ said 
Mark who had been dreaming swimming- 
pools for years. 

We planned, we graded, we laid water 
pipes, we fertilized. We bought a steel 
tape, and began to measure; but just here 
we ceased to speak the same language. 
Our ideas as to feet and inches seemed as 
far apart as the poles. 

‘Evidently, Mark, you have n’t visual- 
ized exactly as | have! You seem to think 
I am going to lay out some little garden 
beds and call them rooms — something 
like a playhouse. Nothing is farther from 
my thoughts! I want a house —a real 
house! I want to walk about in it, sit 
down in it, put wicker chairs and tables in 
it, and have afternoon tea in it!’ 
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When I had quite finished, Mark sat 
down on the wheel-barrow and dropped his 
head in his hands. He was a bit stunned, 
but I brought him to with the sudden 
question: — 

‘What sort of a swimming-pool are you 
planning? The size of a bird bath, or a 
goldfish pond?’ 

Mark looked up startled. 

‘Why, I had thought of a sunken tank 
— about fifteen by twenty or twenty-five 
feet —’ 

‘Then if your swimming-pool is to be 
full sized, the garden house has to be in 
proportion. Fancy a lot of dinky little 
flower-beds stuck round it!’ 

The discussion was renewed from time 
to time, until, finally, routed from the ter- 
race to the court, Mark gave in and forgot 
he ever wanted anything else. He was 
tractable as long as nothing happened to 
his swimming-pool. 

Just as though we were building a real 
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house, we began with our foundation walls 
and set out our hedges. We planted Eu- 
genia Myrtifolia, a rapid grower with com- 
pact foliage. Mark, like Romulus, — 
or was it Remus? — showed a disposition 
to step over the low hedges in their infancy, 
and had to be restrained. 

‘Please, Mark — go in by thefront door, 
and walk on the stepping-stones!’ 

| had planned a terrace across the front, 
but I let Mark think of it first. He always 
enjoyed things more when he suggested 
them himself. It was long and wide, and 
one end was shaded by trees. Of course | 
had visualized big square old-rose tiles, 
but they did not materialize for two years. 

On the terrace | put tub-trees — bay, 
box, and Italian cypress. Those by the en- 
trance gave quite an air to the front door, 
and one almost expected a butler to ap- 
pear from somewhere. 

The court and fountain, looming so 
large in early dreams, never materialized. 
As a substitute, we built a pergola just 
back of the living-room, which, by this 
time, had attained such noble proportions 
that we decided to call it the drawing- 
room. 

Four redwood pillars — big redwood 
tree-trunks with the rough bark left on — 
separated the pergola from the spacious 
drawing-room and there supported, at 
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the same time, the beams of the pergola. 

The other end of the pergola rested on a 
cement wall which ran across the back of 
the garden — and this wall | consider the 
architectural feature of the house, and its 
final erection a personal triumph. 

My surrender of the court and fountain 
had left an aching void and a feeling, deep 
down, that Mark was getting toofarahead 
of me with his swimming-pool. 

Something must be done about it! 

| remembered seeing in Southern Cali- 
fornia very effective Mission arcaded walls 
made of cement, and gradually there rose 
across the back of the garden house an ar- 
caded wall — of modest proportions, it is 
true, but very satisfactory and soothing. 

I saw it there a long time before calling 
Mark’s attention to it. He was slow in 
perceiving it. | gently but firmly contin- 
ued to talk about it, until finally it came 
into his field of vision. He did not, how- 
ever, give the idea a warm reception. 

‘Why don’t you build a house at once 
and be done with it? This is a garden — 
not a Mission bungalow!’ 

Then again: — 

“You are mixing up your architecture — 
you'll have a roof yet!’ 

And again: — 

‘Have you the remotest idea what 
such an arcaded wall is going to cost?’ 
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1 had, and that, of course, was the real 
difficulty. 

“We’ll ask the cement man about it 
when he comes to do the swimming-pool.’ 

Mark must have seen a gleam in my 
eye, for he said at once: — 

‘Don’t be planning on that now — I am 
coming out at the small end of the horn 
with that pool as it is. Everything has 
cost more than | expected — dynamiting, 
excavating, and now the cement.’ 

‘An arcaded wall is a simple affair! You 
just build the framework, and cover it with 
wire netting and dab on the cement!’ 

Mark was not even listening — he was 
figuring on the back of an envelope. 

If there had been a more unanimous 
spirit about that wall, we might have sac- 
rificed something together. As it was, | 
feared | would have to be the sacrificial 
victim all alone. 

I knew Mark had been saving up for a 
car, but | did not dare suggest that we put 
it off another year. Besides, Little Sister 
was coming for the summer, and that car 
was needed. 

However, in the end, after Little Sister 
had come and brought her own new birth- 
day car along, things began to work my 
way. 

Mark ran short in his swimming-pool 
fund, and one day asked me, rather un- 
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easily, if | would mind putting off the car. 
| dissembled. | hesitated — I sighed. | 
looked at him with a resigned air, and then 
] said: — 

‘Would you have the arcaded wall gray 
or a soft cream color?’ 

Mark grinned back at me and said, ‘Go 
to it!’ 

The cost of the wall proved less than | 
had feared — that and the pool 
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Then she stopped. Then she said with 
elaborate carelessness: — 

‘They say you can get wonderful wicker 
chairs on the incoming Oriental steamers. 
Travelers bring them over to use on board, 
and leave half of them behind, and the 
deck steward sells them for next to 
nothing!’ 


‘Just the thing!’ I cried, mentally 
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restrained from talking about it all the 
time. It was shown to everyone, and ev- 
eryone had to sit on it and hear all about 
it. It was opposite the entrance of the 
drawing-room, and in the centre of the 
room were a round table and chairs, all 
painted a soft buff with brown stencilings. 
The four corner beds had a border of 
French marigolds, shrubs of barberry and 
broom, brown and amber iris, 





were done at the same time, and 
when finished, the wall was the 
crowning glory of the garden 
house. 

In the wall were five arches, 
the central arch forming a door- 
way leading to the little terrace 
where we built the pool. It was 
low at each end, but higher in 
the middle, as | had to get 
Mark’s head through without 
violent language. As soon as 
possible Mark had the swim- 
ming-pool running on schedule 
time. The water was pumped 
from a well by an electric mo- 
tor, stored in a tank near by, 
and then piped to the pool. 

The color-scheme was a joy, 
and we started out with the 
white and gold drawing-room. 
Mark wanted flowers with 
queer names, Little Sister want- 
ed flowers with perfume, while 
I thought in terms of color. 

‘How about Pot of Gold?’ ss 


‘Mark would say, ‘I like the as 


sound of it!’ 
‘That’s only marigold — 
I’m saving that for the dining- 


“You must have Nicotiana, 
the ethereal white tobacco 
plant that fills the garden with 
sweetness on summer nights, 
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and a mahogany Calliopsis 
called tiger star, with just the 
right tones. In the autumn, 
bronzy chrysanthemums kept 
up the color scheme. 

One passed from the dining- 
room to the kitchen without 
any intervening butler’s pan- 
try, and came on two cross 
walks made of brick. 

The four square beds were 
edged with parsley and had 
shrubs of mandarin orange, 
kumquat, otoheite, and guava. 
These all bore their respective 
fruits, and | realized a dream 
when | made guava jelly. There 
were also peppers, ribbon-corn, 
French carrots with feathery 
foliage, radishes, chives, and 
mint. 

The arcaded wall at the 
back of the kitchen was two 
feet thick, and Mark utilized 
this space for a kitchen cup- 
board. 

An unobtrusive little door 
opened and showed within a 
narrow space divided into 
shelves. Of course, all this sug- 
gested the kitchen sink! Mark’s 
cleverness with the cement 
‘% bench was recalled and ex- 
ploited, and a very artistic sink 
was evolved. It was somewhat 











and white jessamine and night- 
blooming cereus against the arcaded wall!’ 

First, we laid a green lawn rug in the 
centre of the drawing-room and bordered 
it with golden feather, and between this 
and the hedge walls, were the flower-beds. 

Beyond the border of yellow violas were 
yellow tulips, daffodils, California pop- 
pies, and white sweet Williams, for spring. 
Later, we had groups of day lilies and Can- 
terbury bells, with gorgeous Shasta dais- 
les. In summer, yellow calceolaria and 
white phlox, with here and there a yellow 
Persian rose, and still later, yellow dahlias 
and chrysanthemums kept things going 
well into winter. 

I very nearly forgot the cloth-of-gold 
Tose that climbed along the pergola and 
dropped its golden bloom down into the 
drawing-room. 

“What about parlor furniture?’ asked 
Mark; ‘rustic chairs?’ 

“Not for the world! Besides, the legs 
would dig holes in the lawn rug.’ 

Little Sister started to say something. 
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transposing ‘they’ to ‘he.’ ‘ Those round- 
bottom Chinese chairs and stools are ex- 
actly what I want! We’ll paint them 
white and make yellow chintz cushions for 
them, and they will be stunning.’ 

Mark pricked up his ears like a fox ter- 
rier at the prospect of a trip. 

‘Let’s knock off work for a few days, 
and run up and meet the next steamer!’ 

So we met the steamer and quite acci- 
dently, O dear me, we met Little Sister’s 
friend who knew so much about chairs 
and things. He had followed the Flag to 
far away Siberia, and was only just home 
from overseas, but he did not seem really 
to have cast anchor until the day he drift- 
ed into our garden house. | know, because 
I saw the flutter of the homeward-bound 
pennant in his eyes! 


The dining-room should properly be 
called the room of the Cement Bench, for 
Mark made the bench himself, and was so 
proud of it, he could with difficulty be 


like the stone plant-stands one 
sees in formal gardens; the water came in 
behind a little hood, modeled on a fluted 
shell, and went out by a pipe disappearing 
into the hedge behind. Here we could 
draw water for tea, and here we could ac- 
tually wash the tea-things afterwards. 

The passage from the kitchen to the 
pink room lay across the pergola, via the 
stepping-stones. This had become a 
charming shady place, where ferns and 
delicate plants grew under the clematis 
and wistaria overhead. 

A broad walk ran down the centre from 
the redwood pillars to the arcaded wall, 
and after we had piped water overhead, 
and carried the pierced pipes along the 
beams, creating, at will, a gentle rain, | 
felt even I could ask no more. 

The pink room was fair to see; a wide 
bed ran around three sides of the room, 
leaving a space in the centre. If we had 
put into that space everything suggested 
by Mark, it would have been a jungle. 

‘Il want it open!’ (Continued on page 56) 
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At a glance one sees that this is a man’s room. The broad black band of the 
cretonne has a note of virility in it, as has also the simple treatment of the 
window. The photograph below shows the use of decorative knobs for loop- 
ing back curtains. They do away with cord and tassel or decorative strips. 


Curtains that Give 
Character to a Room 
By MARGARET RYAN 


UCH of the charm of the interior of a house depends upon 

the selection of the window curtains and their hanging. 

Upon them devolves the responsibility of tying the room 

with furniture, and of blending it into one harmonious, restful 
whole. 

The selection of the materials for this tie-that-binds cannot 
be made without due deliberation, for it is far better to think be- 
fore hanging your curtains than to repent in leisure after a hasty 
decision. 

The color of the curtains, the material — heavy or sheer — 
from which they should be made, whether they should be figured 
or plain, long or short — all the ten, more or less, commandments 
of curtain selection may be condensed into these two: they must 
combine simplicity and practicability; they must be harmonious 
with both the character of the room and the architectural style 
of the windows harmonious in color, texture, and design. 
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These curtains of snowy voile, scrim, or swiss muslin suggest the charm of 
simplicity in window drapery. The curtains of this room are in excellent 
harmony with the simple furnishings. Double windows, as shown in the 
photograph below, may be treated as one in over-draperies and valance. 


In addition to over-draperies, which play such an important 
role in the decorative scheme of the room, there should be glass 
curtains, usually of a neutral tint, to subdue and diffuse the light 
streaming through the windows. A soft transparent material 
will mellow the brilliancy of the sunshine and transform its daz- 
zling brightness into a pleasant glow. It gives to every part of 
the room a different color value, so its hue must be carefully se- 
lected. If too deep a cream, for instance, it may ruin the good 
color relations of the furnishings by casting over them a strong 
yellowish tinge. Experiments in rooms of various exposures 
show that if the glass curtains are kept neutral in shade — beige, 
pale cream, or oyster-white — the scheme of decoration is safe 
enough. 

For the over-curtains, there is an infinite variety of materials 
now on the market from which to choose, and some of the most 
charmingly decorative are within the reach of the modest purse. 
Crisp taffeta, poplin, and Jap silk, plain or in splashing stripes 
and bright conventional designs, are replacing the more elaborate 
brocades and damasks once thought so essential for a truly beau- 
tiful interior. 

Simple silks, some of them in beautiful colorings and guaran- 
teed Sunfast, combine well with all types of furniture, especially 
the cottage varieties. 

The old English and Chinese chintzes are strong and simple, 
and the modern cretonnes are, for the most part, very lovely. 
Cretonne, when it is good, is very, very (Continued on page 58) 
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From A Plymouth-to-Provincetown Sketchbook 


By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


LD houses make friends easily. They are like people who 

have known our grandfathers — able, on that account, to 

make us feel at home. And when an ancient house bears 
the name of one of the Pilgrim forefathers, it plays homestead to 
the whole United States. 

As you go down through the town of Marshfield on your way 
along the coast toward Plymouth, you find one of the most beau- 
tiful of these, the Winslow house, built by Isaac Winslow in 1699, 
on Governor Winslow’s estate of Careswell. This famous house, 
which, a few years ago, was going to wrack and ruin, has been 
carefully put as nearly as possible into its original state of com- 


The Winslow House. 


fort and dignity by the Winslow Associates. They have furnished 
it throughout with rare old-fashioned furniture, and opened it to 
the many visitors who come that way. As you explore the rooms, 
you find the whole place a perfect study in early building; every 
detail has been carefully preserved, from the ‘spatter-painted’ 
beams in the kitchen and the old fireback in the parlor, to the 
fine wood finish of the ‘Parlor Bedroom.’ You gain some notion 
of the interesting way in which the restoration of the house was 
carried on, when they tell you that thirty-four coats of paint had 
to be removed from the woodwork in the entrance hallway, and 
that in order to bring back the huge dining-room fireplace to its 
original condition, no less than four fireplaces that had been 
built inside it had to be removed. 

Following the road to the next town of Duxbury, you come to 
John Alden’s land. Up a side lane not far from the railroad, 
stands the John Alden house, built in 1657. Here John Alden 
himself spent the latter part of his life. If you are lucky, you go 
in by the front door, into the hallway papered with the kind of 
wall-paper you sometimes see in ‘houses where George Washing- 
ton spent the night’ — gray, with landscapes. But in addition to 
the landscapes in this paper, there are slender pillars in groups, a 
design that makes you think of a miniature Alma Tadema pic- 
ture, all in gray. This wall-paper is, of course, not nearly as old 
as the house, but old-fashioned enough to be interesting. Up the 
steep stairs, in the large square rooms around the sloping sides of 
the great chimney, you find a perfect storehouse of old-time pos- 
sessions. None of the things actually owned by Priscilla are here, 
of course; these are the accumulation of the. generations that 
followed her. In the corner by the chimney, you find a small 
wooden cradle, with its roof sloping in three sections over the 
top. On the wall hangs an old lantern made to hold a candle — 


the kind of ‘lantern’ that might have been used by Moon in 4 
Midsummer-Night's Dream. There is a churn and a yarn-winder, 
and a curious three-paneled door with long, penant-shaped strap- 
hinges, hand-wrought of iron. This door is supposed to have 
been saved from a former house of John Alden’s. 

Downstairs, the fireplaces are closed, but the spirit of the 
house is still one of comfort and good cheer. From the windows 
you cannot quite see the place where Captain Myles Standish 
lived; it is just too far away. But it is pleasant to think that 
John Alden and Myles Standish were neighbors, and that one of 
the Captain’s sons married one of the daughters of Priscilla. We 
are glad to know that all of Priscilla’s eleven children turned out 
well, and it is of curious interest to learn that their descendants 
include men of such diverse genius as John Quincy Adams, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Tom 
Thumb. 

From John Alden’s house it is not hard to find the Standish 
place. You steer your way by the Standish monument on Cap- 
tain’s Hill. Up a side road near the Hill, you find the house, built 
in 1666, by one of the Captain’s sons. This is probably the oldest 
of the gambrel-roofed houses on the harbor. There is something 
very strong and homely about the pitch of the roof, a balanced, 
firm old line, in splendid proportion with the huge chimney and 
low walls. A weathered gambrel has a way of looking at home in 
the fields, a sort of boulder shape, firmly settled. And this 
Standish house, with its flat field-rock for a doorstep, its open 
spaces around it and the sea below, looks like a very old settler 
indeed. 

In colony days, when recent arrivals from England wanted to 
speak of those who came over in the sixteen hundreds, they did 


not call them Pilgrims, or Forefathers, or Puritans. They called 
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Jobn Alden’s house. 


them the ‘old comers.’ There is one haunt of these old comers 
that we sometimes forget to associate with them: the dunes down 
toward the end of Cape Cod, where the exploring party from the 
Mayflower found fresh water, discovered ‘diverce faire Indean 
baskets filled with corne,’ explored the Pamet River, and camped 
for the night. This region around Corn Hill, North Truro, and 
Truro, was settled from Eastham, which was settled from Ply- 
mouth; and a great many of the direct descendants of the 
Pilgrims live there now. 
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The Myles Standish house. 


Not very far from the Pamet River, there is a real Cape Cod 
house with seafaring memories where we spent a busy week one 
winter, discovering what a storm was like on the Cape. At high 
tide, our house sets up not so very much above the level of the sea. 
A little Ark on a little Ararat, it was built nearly a century ago by 
Jonah Atkins for Noah Smith,— Noah and Jonah, — surely 
names of men equipped to go a voyage. The lumber for the 
house had to be brought by ship from Maine, thrown overboard 
off shore, rafted up to the land in time of ‘high-course tide,’ and 
put solidly together. Jonah Atkins made his gabled roofs to stay. 
The gale when we were there blew great ships far out of their 
course at sea, but there was not a shiver in the timbers of our 
roof. 

We took the first stormy day to explore the house. To an in- 
lander, there is something magical about discovering seafaring 
implements and deep-sea fishing-gear of any kind about a house. 
You expect to find such things on ships and wharves, but when 
you find them high and dry, stowed away under rafters, they 
rouse your anchored spirit like a ship-ahoy. The corners under 
our roof were as full of treasures as a ship-chandler’s loft; all 
sorts of stowaways that had been hidden for years in out-of-the- 
way nooks: a clam-fork under the eaves, for instance, and a net- 
shuttle on the sill. Up in the porch-attic we found a wooden 
cradle becalmed under the rafters, left there probably when the 
last little Noah Smith grew too old to voyage in such small craft. 
Something glittered in the shadows under the hood of the cradle, 
and our hostess reached in to explore. She brought out a large 
globe of heavy glass — not a fish-globe with an opening, but a 
perfect sphere. We all ventured guesses. Was it an ornament, or 
a toy, or a great lens of some kind, or perhaps a globe used by 
some old-time crystal-gazer? We found out later that it was a 
net-float, a glass buoy to bob on top of the waves, holding up a 
corner of the net at sea. You find them sometimes on the beach 
after a storm. A net-float dry-docked under the hood of a cradle 
— we put it back where we found it. 

One of our fence-posts was made of a piece of a mast, our 
clothes-horse was of teakwood washed ashore after the wreck of 
the Portland, our stool of wreckage from the frigate Jason. And 
on the end of the string to which our back-door-key was fastened, 
there hung a large snail-shell, like a seal on a fob. 

But the most nautical of our possessions was the carpet on the 
floor of our kitchen: a carpet made of a sail cut square and spread 
smooth and painted gray — an old sail with all the wind taken 
out of it, spread this time, not for Java Head or Lisbon, but for 
our kitchen floor. 

“Now, ’said our hostess, calling us to the window, ‘is n’t this a 
Ssea-going promontory?’ 

We looked out. The whole ocean, foam and: gulls and drift- 
wood and all, was crowding up the Pamet River, flooding the 
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whole valley. The marsh grass and the bottom lands that had 
been solid ground two hours before were the floor of the ocean 
now. A sea-gull flapped his way up against the rain, alighted on 
the water, and came swimming toward our territory over the 
waves. 

‘This, you see, is high-course tide,’ our hostess went on, with 
that double vanity that comes from being the owner of a new 
estate and a new vocabulary. ‘But it never makes in beyond this 
Point. The Indians used to have their wigwam here before the 
house was built.’ 

Barbara and | instantly adopted for our own permanent 
possession the Point, the sea-gulls, the high-course tide sailing 
up along our premises, and the house itself. 

During our sojourn on the Cape, we learned just one thing that 
we can be sure of: You should never make any general statement 
whatever about Cape Cod. \f you do, you will find your statement 
disproved by the next turn of the road or turn of the tide. You 
cannot make sweeping statements about the Cape Cod houses. 
You cannot be too sure even about your own. You find that out 
when you take its measurements for curtains and wall-paper; no 
two apertures and no two surfaces are quite alike. 

But with due reservations, there is one sort of old house that 
was most nearly standardized by the early builders, the story- 
and-a-half, low-studded house, with one window at one side of 
the west entry and two windows on the other side, with long 
gable roof, many little windows tucked up under the point of the 
gable, and a six-panel door with a row of small square glass panes 
above it—sometimes a row of four lights, sometimes five. More 
rarely there is a fanlight over the door, curving out to the pilas- 
ters at each side. 

All this varies a little, and most of these small houses have 
been altered by subsequent generations. But there are certain 
general features that vou recognize at once. 





North Street, Plymouth 


For instance, the term ‘West Entry’ is no idle phrase. West 
entry means west entry, regardless of your angle to the road. 
Your house faces south, and your side entry faces west, even if 
the road runs by at a wild slant. It does not matter whether you 
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face the highway or not, does it? A road is a perishable and hu- 
man thing at best, but the points of the compass mean business 
on the Cape. 

Even here, we meekly admit exceptions; but the rule is general 
enough to be interesting as you ride through the country. 

Our own house is a perfect illustration of the way this rule 
works out. If you should ever wish to reach our west entry, you 
would have to circumnavigate our promontory, and scale an all 
but inaccessible bank, up from the salt marshes to our unused 
door. On account of this inconvenience of our ‘entry,’ we always 
expect callers to come in at the door of our kitchen — our 
‘porch.’ For the benefit of the uninstructed, it may as well be 
stated that when we speak of our ‘ porch,’ on our part of the Cape 
we mean our ell. Our porch is an ell with an attic over it, a stove, 
pump, sail-carpet, and equipment for the major industries of the 
day. It opens into the ‘winter kitchen,’ where they did their 
fireplace cooking years ago before there was any stove in the 
porch. Our outside piazza arrangement, unroofed, we call our 
platform or walk. Ours is neatly made of matched planks, with 
one part at the end cleverly arranged to slide, so that you can 
draw out the planks a little and get down into the manhole that 
encloses the pipes from pump to drilled well. On cold winter 
nights, if you are afraid that the pipes are going to freeze, you go 
out to this manhole, let yourself down on the ladder twelve feet 
underground, and turn off the water in the pump. | shall never 
forget the sensation of usefulness that filled my beating heart 
when | disappeared down that hatchway one clear cold night 
and turned off the little faucet far below. When you go down that 
neat, perfectly smooth tube, with the winter stars shining sol- 
emnly down on the top of your head, you feel like a slender Saint 
Nicholas going down a sootless chimney. 

The Cape Cod cellar is also interesting to a newcomer. It is a 
small circular dungeon-keep, solidly built of masonry, usually 
under the east room. You go into it down a short flight of steps, 
through a small entry that has the outer aspect of a tall dog-ken- 
nel, and the inner aspect of a Dutch interior, perfectly spotless. 
Some authorities say that the Cape cellars were made circular to 
prevent the drifting sand from breaking through by heavy pres- 
sure on any one wall, as might happen in a four-cornered cellar. 
Others suggest that seafaring 
men built them circular on the § 
principle of the half-barrel in 
the sand. But when you stand 
in these spick-and-span circles 
of solid masonry,—an in- 
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views of ocean dawns and sunsets framed in delicate white mold- 
ing and seen through small square panes. The world outside ap- 
pears like a series of pictures seen through an artist’s finder. 

As you go down from Barnstable to Provincetown in automo- 
bile or by train, you notice that there are more windows than you 
expect to see in the triangle under the slope of the roofs. Com- 
monly, you see two large windows in the middle of the upper half- 
story, and on each side of these, under the slope of the roof, two 
much smaller windows in the corners. Sometimes there is even a 
fifth window, under the very peak of the roof. Thoreau was 
mightily pleased with these. He said that it looked as if every 
member of the family had punched a hole through the upper half- 
story, the better to see the view — large windows for Father and 
Mother, small windows for children, on the principle of large 
door for the cat and small door for the kitten. The two large 
windows light and ventilate the one square room finished off 
under the peak of the roof. The other smaller windows ventilate 
the ‘open chambers’ — the slope-roofed spaces left on either side 
of the finished room, under the rafters. In New Hampshire, they 
call these open spaces the ‘clutt’ry’; but ‘open chambers’ is the 
term on the Cape. In large families in the early days, some of the 
children slept out in the open chambers, under the slope of the 
roof. There is at least one noted man of affairs in the United 
States to-day who affirms that there is one rafter in the open 
chamber of a certain house on Cape Cod that has a slight but 
clearly defined hollow worn in it, where he used to collide with 
the roof when he got aboard his trundle-bed in the dark. 

The double house is different; the steep-roofed house is differ- 
ent; and so are the two-story houses, and the cottages built by 
summer people. There are even a few houses made of old wind- 
mills, with three stories: living-room on the ground floor, small 
bedroom on the second floor, tiny bedroom up aloft, and a look- 
out that is level with the windmill sails. 

But let us stick to our own experience. In our own house, and 
in those of the neighbors round about us, you see delicate white 
paneling around the fireplace up to the ceiling; an antique china 
closet with its copper lustre and sprigged ware; white wainscot- 
ing around the rooms level with the window sills; exquisite mold- 
ing all around the windows and doors; in short, it is the simplest 
house in the world, in plan, 
with unexpected beauty of de- 
tail. Braided mats on the 
floor, a fire in the stove, and a 
breeze from the Azores scud- 
ding over the roof—there cer- 
tainly is good comfort in the 





terior like the inside of a bowl, 
— you suspect that the tidy 
housewives planned the small 
rounded walls so as to leave 
no odd corners for spiders and 
cobwebs. There is no sense of 
dampness either in cellar on in 
manhole; only the sensation of 
being in something rounded 
and tidy and deep. 

There may be damp and 
musty cellars on the Cape, 
just as there certainly are west 
entries that point the wrong 
way. But, in general, when-- 
ever you enter a little story- 
and-a-half house, you go in 
through the porch, you sit 
and visit in the winter kitchen 
(now the living-room), and 
you have your wedding in The Room. Porch, winter kitchen, 
pantry, east bedroom, The Room, little west bedroom near the 
west entry — it is a charming and compact management for a 
house, with regard for space and views and corners. Unless your 
‘sight’ from the windows is cut off by dunes or trees, you have 





The Harbor. 


dead of winter on the Cape. 

We are glad that the Pil- 
grims were ‘joyful’ at the 
sight of ‘Cap-Codd.’ In our 
intervals of fair weather, we 
visited the places where they 
stopped: Chatham, where the 
were turned back; Truro; the 
Pamet River; Corn Hill, where 
they explored; and Province- 
town harbor, where they ‘ ridd 
in safetie.’ 

Provincetown we saw in a 
flying snow-squall, all the 
marine colors so loved by the 
artists softened in the snowy 
light, even the strange blue of 
a guinea boat by the fish wharf. 
Hollyhock Lane was only a 
narrow passageway of frosty stubble, and the sea gulls looked 
ghostly against the pale sky. The wharves, the monument, the 
lighthouse, and all the sails in the harbor were blurred by the fine 
flakes that filled the air. 

As we watched the tall sails, we could (Continued on page 64) 
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THE WHITE PEACOCK 


Designed and Dyed by Kate Pitts 


Batik is a method of painting and dyeing first used in 
Java. The Javanese used a cotton material and fast 
vegetables dyes. The wax was put on with an instru- 
ment called a tjanting. American and European de- 
signers are using new methods with excellent results. 

The batik illustrated was designed for a studio in 
which yellow, red-orange, and black with small bits of 
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mauve and turquoise were the colors. A white peacock 
is poised upon one foot on a grayish-mauve fountain, 
trailing his long white plumage with many yellow ‘eyes’ 
over the pool of black and purple water below. Behind 
the bird a background of turquoise blue is broken 
by slender grayish-mauve trees that have patches of 
deep purple bark, and deeper purple leaves. 








Darling 


On the right, alongside the rear of the Manse, the road passes on for a little distance, and then, on a sudden downward curve, disappears mysteriously 
below the horizon. 








Manning Manse 


An Old Homestead at North Billerica, Massachusetts 


By HANS 


HE average American, with his unreserved enthusiasm for 

all that is modern and that represents improvement, does 

not realize the destructive power of a progress which reck- 
lessly abolishes that ‘which was’ for the sake of what is ‘to be.’ 
A logical consequence of this attitude is a lack of appreciation of 
and interest in ‘remainders of the past’ when they justify their 
maintenance for any other purpose than that of representing the 
days of old. However, just as in the life of men there comes a 
time for reminiscences, so in the evolution of a nation a period 
approaches sooner or later when progress and development reach 
a climax, and an inevitable reaction calls for the softening in- 
fluence of a retrospective view of the past. It is when that period 
arrives for us that the destructive power referred to may be 
recognized and regretted. 

It is true that we honor the men who made our history as few 
countries do. We respect the official historical landmarks, that 
tell of a history which, although young, was not only eventful, 
but had a world influence. But there are landmarks, more mod- 
est, not situated on the highways, but strewn along the bypaths 
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in the shadows of the big cities. They do not tell of great battles, 
they do not actually recall important historical events, but they 
do tell the story of the life of those whom history has not recorded 
individually, but who, nevertheless, laid their stone in the foun- 
dation of this great county. Such a landmark is Manning Manse 
at North Billerica, Massachusetts. 

The history of three centuries clings to its weather-beaten 
walls. It has stood patiently, braving the elements and the 
storm of time, sheltered by its faithful sentinels — the sturdy 
elms — and harboring those to whom we owe to-day’s comfort.’ 

One of the unusual features about Manning Manse is its en- 
vironment. There are several points from which a full view of the 
Manse may be had, and where, as far as the eye can see, there is 
nothing to accuse a three-hundred-year-old building of anach- 
ronism, except the inevitable telephone post. This absence of 
modern intrusion makes Manning Manse the ideal spot for 
historical reminiscences, and a delightful setting for historical 
pageants. 

Partly hidden behind an abundance of ‘ good old’ lilacs, snugly 
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Darling 
The weather-beaten Manse, the overshadowing trees, and the encircling green fields have been in the possession of the Manning family for hundreds 
of vears. 
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Darling 
The view of the living-room with its glimpse into -the dining-room on the left and the ancient kitchen, or tap-room, on the right shows the original 
construction throughout. 
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Darling 
The Manse barn, over one hundred years old, contains early-day utensils of the weavers, spinners, housekeepers, farmers and mechanics from other 
Manning homes, the founders of which were descended from the Mannings. 
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Darling 
This east chamber, in which the child saw the original date over one hundred years ago above the door that lies to the left of the picture, bas seen no 
construction changes since that date. 
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Darling 


In this, the dining-room, is the door to the cellar. 


tucked away under a group of fatherly- 
looking trees, stands the Manse itself, 
dark and solemn, looking conscious of 
its historic dignity. 

On the left is the ‘old barn,’ as 
venerable as the dwelling itself for in- 
deed, the Manse is not complete with- 
out the barn. On the right the road 
passes on for a little distance and then, 
curving suddenly downward, disap- 
pears mysteriously below the horizon. 
A brook can be seen in the valley, with 
pine trees in the distance to form the 
sky-line — majestic in their beauty 
against the golden sky at sunset. 

| was fortunate enough to make my 
first acquaintance with the interior of 
the Manse on a dark winter’s night, 
when a roaring fire in the huge fire- 
place of the dining-room silhouetted 
the swinging cranes, the old ovens, 
the andirons, and the bed-warmers 
clustered about it. There was a gun 
standing in the corner next to the 
spinning-wheel — the tool of war and 
the tool of peaceful labor in one corner 
of the home fire! Can one imagine a 
more striking example of the. life full 
of events led by the pioneers? Then, 
a little above, on the mantelpiece, 
against the dark woodwork, the pew- 
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The woodwork of the original builders of the Manse still 
stands in all its simple dignity. 
worn out by the passing of successive generations and 


The front door is also modern. 


have been replaced. 
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The statr treads were 
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Here the brick oven is inside of the fireplace, not outside, as shown in the living-room picture. 


ter mugs shone out dimly but charm- 
ingly. Candlesticks were more clearly 
defined, while other objects of curious 
form called for closer examination and 
investigation. 

The house was built by Samuel 
Manning in the year 1696 on land that 
was granted to him in 1674, as is 
shown by the original grant—a docu- 
ment carefully preserved by the 
Mannings and of priceless value to 
their descendants. 

At that period the Indian troubles 
were by no means ended, for in 1692 
the savages fell upon North Billerica 
and massacred several persons, while 
three years later the same place was 
visited again by the murderous tribes 
and fifteen persons were killed. 

However, this did not prevent 
Samuel Manning from enlarging his 
property by securing most of the land 
west of the Concord River and taking 
the risk of building his home. 

At that time, all through the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, certain houses 
in the various towns were set aside as 
‘garrison houses,’ these being officially 
designated as places to which certain 
families close at hand should, by or- 
der of the town (Continued on page 66) 





The Possible Hospitality of An Unpretentious 
Garden 


By ALICE RATHBONE 


HERE is the visitor pos- 
sessed of any true gar- 
den sympathies what- 
ever who would not choose to 
be received in a friendly garden 
rather than in the drawing- 
room. There are days when the 
garden seems a sentient thing 
with a soul, and the freedom of 
spirit one finds there gives it 
advantage as a meeting-place, 
over the formal room — except, 
of course, in time of storm, 
when the garden’s spirit flees 
and so do we, gladly seek- 
ing sanctuary indoors! When 
weather permits, however, a 
garden-lover gravitates natu- 
rally toward the outdoor room, 
only to come again, and so, in 
time, even a simple garden 
grows rich in friends who en- 
joy its hospitality. As we all 
know, just one solitary flower 
is enough to give real pleasure 
on occasion— when, for in- 
stance, an early-rising neighbor comes across the way to tuck 
a fresh-blown rose in the knocker for greeting when one’s door 
is first opened in the morning. Like a gift from the new day, 
it seems always a fresh surprise, although a little silver vase 
is kept in readiness to receive the occasional rose all the sum- 
mer through. 
Quite obviously the lavish bestowal of flowers can hardly 
be expected from other than a large 
garden. The small one may indeed 
be fortunate, at times, if it can 
equal the fragrant choice made from 
‘The Poor Man’s Garden,’ by Mary 
Howitt. 
And here on Sabbath mornings, 
The goodman comes to get 
His Sunday nosegay — moss-rose bud, 
White pink and mignonette. 
Bouque. -xnaking becomes the order 
of the day, however, quite early in the 
season, where hardy things are grown. 
it will be found convenient, therefore, 
to have ready in the garden basket, 
besides scissors and green twine, some 
pins of medium size; white or green tis- 
sue paper for final wrappings to pro- 
tect gloved hands from freshly cut 
stems, and strong green paper to 
pin into holders for short-stemmed 
flowers. 
A simple flower-holder — very be- 
coming to pansies —is easily con- 
trived from a grape leaf, pinned 
together in cornucopia form. This 
device is by no means new. It 
was used a half century and more 


ago, by one who grew fine balsams, and who took the grape- 
leaf way of sending them about among her good friends and 
neighbors. 

This natural way with a flower-holder is followed in other than 
grape-growing lands. A South Sea Island maiden appeared quite 
recently in an Atlantic Monthly page, and ‘plucking a leaf of 
hibiscus, she doubled it over, sewed the sides together and packed 
the flowers carefully into this green receptacle, turning down 
the point of the leaf and sewing it in place to make a cover.’ 

The garden well stocked with bulbs and early-flowering peren- 
nials is apt to offer for first bouquets its tulips, jonquils and daf- 
fodils, lightly surrounded with sprays of Arabis or alyssum saxa- 
tile. 

Tulips, as cut flowers, have really sufficient decorative value in 
themselves to satisfy without aid from other growth. Neverthe- 
less, a charming effect is to be had, upon occasion, through the 
use of golden alyssum with the tulip White Swan. Your friend 





A corner in June pinks, where an old-fasb- 
toned nosegay may be made. Below are spring 
garden tulips, and early flowering perennials. 


possessed of gold-banded china might 
like this combination for her table, 
while one who uses blue-and-white 
ware would find pleasure in an arrange- 
ment of the yellow tulip Chrysolora 
with white arabis. 

Next come the pansies, so much be- 
loved of children, as are forget-me-nots, 
— ‘the little flowers’ these are to one 
child visitor, — June pinks, of which 
there cannot be too many, and sweet 
rockets for filling bowls with white, and 
pink, and mauve, after the pretty fash- 
ion of Elizabeth in her German Garden. 

All these earlier good things lead 
along to Gaillardia dressed in the 
Spanish colors, to Coreopsis in its gold, 
and so to bountiful midsummer when 
the full tide of annual bloom comes in. 

A busy time is this for one who at- 
tempts to stem the incoming tide of 
that group of old favorites, the faithful 
five—sweet pea, nasturtium, centaurea, 
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marigold, and aster. 

At this moment, 
too, its soft gray 
mist is settling over 
Gypsophila Panicu- 
lata, so indispensable 
for delicate garden 
effects, as well as for 
its exquisite mingling 
with cut flowers — 
the daintier ones of 
poppy, sweet pea, ni- 
gella and that but- 
terfly flower with the 
barbarous name, 
Schizanthus. 

Shirley poppies, in 
spite of the fleeting 
nature of their 
bloom, are every- 
body’s flowers in 
point of favor; and 
one of the joys of 
July is getting out 
early in the morning 
to gather them. They 
who miss that, miss much. Before the sun reaches them the new- 
born poppies in all their crinkled freshness are cut, each stem 
being dropped at once deep down in a jug of water. Thus treated 
—as was the way of that queen of poppy growers, Celia 
Thaxter — the flowers should last two days or more. If brought 
in directly from garden to breakfast table, these gay, clear- 
colored Shirleys furnish refreshment of a beautiful kind. Try 
them some midsummer morning, and see how excellent they are! 
Enveloped in clouds of Gypsophila, their loveliness is, indeed, 
fairly exciting. Other breakfast tables besides one’s own must be 
set forth with this charming combina- 
tion. Five o'clock in the morning is, 
however, not a really popular hour with 
garden callers, so the Shirleys, instead 
of receiving, must find a way to friends 
who are early astir. Therefore it some- 
times happens that, with the garden’s 
compliments, a before-breakfast poppy- 
bearer taps at her neighbor’s door. 

A new flower for cutting has appeared 
on garden scenes of late which bids fair 
to become a great favorite. This is the 








Hardy chrysanthemums — the end of the season’s bouquets grouped in perfect harmony with 
Japanese accessories. 















A vase well suited to the cluster of chrysanthemums in pale pink and white. A bowlful of Christmas roses arranged with rose hips and autumn- 
reddened leaves. The Gypsophila (in the centre) is ready for winter room adornment. 


gladiolus primulinus 
hybrid. So slender 
and graceful is the 
habit of growth, so 
delicate the coloring, 
and modestly hooded 
the flower-form, that 
its satisfying beauty 
Suggests the term 
lady-like, as dis- 
tinctly characteristic 
of the primulinus 
hybrids. 

One August day 
last summer a cluster 
of lovely apricot- 
tinted ones, with 
bluish sprays of airy 
sea-lavender spread 
around them, had 
the honor of attend- 
ing a next-door wed- 
ding. In going across 
to help, by lend- 
ing a bit of grace and 
color to the occasion, 
they followed that old route, long used in garden and gossip 
exchanges — the over-the-fence highway. 

As a change from all-of-a-kind arrangements, prim little nose- 
gays are much in favor with garden guests; close bunches of 
forget-me-nots, pinks, rosebuds, achillea, are finished with an 
outside row of the deeply cut skeleton geranium leaves. This, to 
revive the fashion of great-grandmother’s lace-paper edging 
around the stiff bouquet of camellias she carried so happily. A 
blending of sweet odors in a tiny bouquet is also liked, for which 
sprigs of sweet briar, lemon verbena, and lavender, English 
violets, tuberose, and mignonette are 
used, — whatever happens to be in sea- 
son, to delight the sense of smell, — 
and this true nosegay, this ‘ pretty thing 
to smell’ is also set about with an edging 
of fragrant geranium leaves. 

Zinnias must not be forgotten; they 
have so many friends, among whom 
bees and butterflies must be counted. A 
gentleman of the old school liked them 
very much indeed, and he liked bright- 
red ones best, while (Continued on page 66) 
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An English Type Vacation House 


By WARREN A. MCCLURE 


HIS sturdy cottage was designed as a week-end or vaca- 

tion cottage for occupancy at various short intervals 

throughout the year. The materials being of an imperish- 
able nature, it presents an effect of permanency so obviously 
lacking in the usual flimsy structure of this type. 

Rough-case stucco on hollow tile with brick window- and 
door-sills form the walls and greatly reduce the fire risk, which 
is always great in buildings which remain unoccupied for long 
periods. The windows are all of the casement type, and the 
doors are of simple planks with iron hardware, the front door 
being placed in an arched indentation the depth of the window 








“FIRST FLOOR PLAN? 


seat, which greatly adds to the effectiveness of both the interior and the 
exterior. 

The ground floor is of tile or cement and the fireplace has a raised 
brick hearth with built-in hobs which reduce the size of the opening and 
the necessary flue area without apparently doing so. ; 

The steep roof gives plenty of head room for the chambers, in sp'te 
‘SECOND FLOOR PLAN: of the low-hanging eaves, and also a large air-space above for insula- 
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“TIRE PLACE °SIDE-OF -LIVING-ROOM-: 


tion against heat extremes. Small stoves placed in the upper 
rooms would make the house comfortable in cold weather. 
Simple Colonial furniture of the cottage type would be very 
effective, care being taken not to overcrowd with large or un- 
necessary pieces. A dropleaf table or gate-leg table with Windsor 
chairs placed before the large kitchen window would form an at- 


tractive place for meals to be served. No porch has been 
provided, as an old-fashioned garden forms a charming out- 
of-door living space. If, however, one feels the need of a 
roof, one need only utilize the casement windows which, 
flung open to the breeze, convert the whole house into an 
out-of-door living-space where one may bask in the sun. 


























“FROM THE GARDEN: 

















Jessie Tarbox Beals 


Living Out-of-Doors in Summer 


Furnishing the Porch for Comfort, Beauty, and Convenience 
> ae 


S time goes on, and the 
[ \ chief cry of the highest civ- 
ilization continues to be 
‘Back to Nature,’ the aim of the 
present day appears to be to 
copy, physically, as far as possible, 
the habits of life of our remotest 
ancestors — not our Mayflower 
ancestors, or any others of whom 
we have been taught to be 
proud, but those so hidden in the 
mists of antiquity that their man- 
ners and morals would be a de- 
cided shock to us were we sud- 
denly to be confronted with them. 
Still, physically, these ancestors 
were certainly stronger than our- 
selves; and physically we are on 
the right track when we follow in 
their long-past footsteps and take 
to ‘sun-baths,’ outdoor sleeping, 
camping, and the like. The ‘fad’ 
is a fad no longer, but has come 
to stay; and those of us who do 
not frequent summer camps and 
‘health colonies’ can, as well as 
those who do, live continuously in 
the open air —at least in sum- 
mer — without undue exercise or 
effort. 
The ideal summer home is one 


By AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 
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which contains no room without a 
balcony. Of course, a sleeping- 
porch is not always practicable, 
but there are few houses which 
cannot be arranged so that a small 
porch, at least, may not open 
from each bedroom. Each of these 
porches should be furnished as a 
small but cosy sitting-room, with 
at least one comfortable chair, a 
table, prettily covered cushions, 
and all that is necessary to enable 
the occupant of the room to pass 
the day — cr as much of it as he 
may care to spend there — in 
comfort and convenience. For 
such porches, Japanese rattan 
furniture is to be highly recom- 
mended. It is exceedingly com- 
fortable, suits any color scheme 
which may be chosen, and is im- 
proved by a thorough wetting 
now and then, so that it may be 
left out-of-doors all night, even in 
the rain, without harm. 

An ideal arrangement for a 
summer home is found in a house 
which now stands in Northern 
New Jersey. This, in addition to 
the porches outside of the rooms, 
of which | have spoken, has two 
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Jessie Tarbox Beals 


wide verandas running the full length of 
the house upon both first and second 
stories. That on the first floor opens, at 
one end, upon the living-room, and 
that end is, itself, arranged as an out- 
door living-room. The other end 


veranda. In these posts, to hold the eye- 
lets, stout steel hooks should be inserted, 
at a distance which will hold the tarpaulin 
about a foot above the floor and about two 
feet below the ceiling of the porch. This 





is utilized as an outdoor dining- 
room. It is connected by a door 
with the pantry, so that meals 
may be served as conveniently 
upon it as they are in the indoor 
dining-room, which is used only 
in bad weather. 

The second story of this porch 
opens upon three sleeping-rooms 
—one at each end and one in 
the middle. This arrangement, of 
course, would not be of practical 
use were any of the rooms oc- 
cupied by other than members of 
the family; but as this is the case, 
the arrangement is an excellent 
one. The space so connected with 
each bedroom may be used as a 
sleeping-porch or as an outdoor 
sitting-room, and can be made as 
tasteful and as complete a re- 
flection of the owner’s personality 
as the bedroom inside. The fur- 
hiture, for the most part, should 
not be of a kind too easily harmed 
by the weather. Incase of storm, a 
tarpaulin six feet in width should 
be provided, and in it brass eyelets 
Inserted as far apart as are the 








will be found a sufficient protection, save 
in the case of storms of extraordinary 
severity, and can be attached quickly and 
with little trouble. 

Beauty and durability should be com- 
bined as far as possible in ve- 
randa furniture, and this is, now- 
adays, no difficult task. The 
day of using all the cast-off furni- 
ture from the rest of the house for 
the veranda has fortunately gone 
by, and in place of the odds and 
ends which formerly adorned the 
porch, we have furnishings es- 
pecially designed for outdoor use 
which are a real pleasure both to 
select and to use. Since it is al- 
most impossible to put up all the 
porch furniture every night, or at 
the approach of every storm, if 
the porches be really lived on, it is 
important that furniture be se- 
lected which will render this un- 
necessary — furniture which will 
withstand the rain on the un- 
covered porch and which will not 
be harmed by the heavy dews and 
the dampness in the air which 
cannot be altogether warded off, 
even by the friendly tarpaulin. 
The Japanese work of which | 
have spoken is one solution to 
this problem, but others are at 
hand, almost equally good. 

The outdoor living-room 
should have as (Continued on page 68) 
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The Diary of a Garden that Grew 


By ESTHER BAILEY 


NSECT pests, weeds, and drought have descended on the 

garden in succession since June, and the worst of these is 

drought. Last summer a wet August caused bushels of 
potatoes to rot in the ground just before the time for digging. 
This year, for variety, the potato vines dried and stopped grow- 
ing too early. Leaf roll, tip burn, and worse than these, an un- 
usual scourge of potato aphis, due perhaps to the hot clear 
weather, laid low some vines before the tubers were fully grown. 
This extreme drought seems local, as Maine, New Hampshire, 
and some parts of Massachusetts have not been so dry. We 
sprayed conscientiously with Pyrox and Arsenate of Lead for 
blight and beetles, and not with Black Leaf 4o till considerablé 
damage was already done. The digging reveals, in the upper 
rows — Hebron and Cobbler — an unwelcome majority of un- 
dersized potatoes, although they are quite free from disease 
and of good table quality. In the lower rows they are larger and 
more abundant, Green Mountain yielding the best. 

The garden has had gallons of water poured upon it from re- 
volving sprinkler and garden hose. The plan has been to water 
thoroughly one third or one half of the garden each day, not 
merely sprinkling the top surface, which induces shallow rooting, 
but soaking so that the water settles to the roots of plants, then 
to cultivate that watered portion the following day, and water 
another part. 

Another result of the weeks of drought has been several 
changes in the garden plan. We abandoned the late planting of 
lettuce and spinach as succession crops and put more effort into 
keeping alive and growing the plants already placed. Moreover, 
the late spring caused a delayed maturity of some crops, so that 
it was too late to use their space for the succession crop in the 
original plan. Potatoes in Row 9 could not be harvested in time 
for Brussels sprouts, which were planted in Row 34 instead. In 
some cases the land was not in proper condition for the planting 
at the right time. A garden plan has to be somewhat elastic, at 
least with an amateur gardener, which does not however diminish 
its value. We shall plan better another year. 


August 1 — Harvested the first green corn for the table, Early 
Crosby, sowed May 12. 

Also first flat Dutch turnips, sowed June 9. 
Picked first blackberries. 

August 2 — Gentle shower at night, much needed. 

Sowed 4 row Purple-top flat turnip (Row 2, where beets have 
been harvested). 
Watered Rows 1-7, 92-96, and cold frame. 

August 3 — Cultivated most of garden. Dusted slug shot on 

cabbages to kill cabbage-worm. 
Squash-borers have killed two vines of Hubbard squash. The 
whitish larve, 1 in. long, hatched from eggs laid on the vine at 
the surface of the ground, have bored into the stem and root 
and sucked the plant juice, till the leaves drooped and yellow- 
ed and the vine died. The vines were still too young to have 
new root systems formed at joints, and the alternative remedy, 
cutting out the borers with a sharp knife, making a longitudi- 
nal cut and rubbing the wound with soil to heal it, was not 
practised in time. The summer squashes also have borers 
(they are sometimes planted near the later varieties simply as 
traps) but they are more vigorous and are not so easily killed, 
continuing to bear fruit in spite of the presence of borers. 

August 4 — Weeded strawberries. Watered. 

August 5 — Found another borer, this time eating the corn blos- 
som just emerging from the sheath. This one is pale brown, 
smooth, a darker stripe along sides, no spots, no spines, evi- 
dently not the European borer. 
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August 6 — Harvested first summer squash (sowed May 7). 
Tomatoes at last beginning to redden. 

Turnips, sowed August 2, up. Watered. 

August 7 — Light showers. First tomato ripe — Earliana, sowed 
March 24 in flat. 

August 8 — Thermo. 90°. Thinned endive and turnips. 

August 9 — Thermo. 92°. Watered. Golden Bantam corn ripe, 
sowed May 12. 

August 10 — Humid and hot. A few drops of rain on the dusty 
soil. 

Mr. Charles Darling of Salem came to take photographs of the 
garden for the House Beautiful. 

August 11 — Humid. Light showers in early morning. 

Weeded. Many Earliana tomatoes ripe and Perfection just 
beginning. Parallel rows of each offer a good chance for com- 
parison. Earliana has a much smaller plant with fruit more 
thickly clustered; Perfection is more spreading. 

August 12 — Hot and humid. Cultivated between rows of lower 
garden with wheel hoe. First potatoes for table, Hebron, 
planted April 19, of good quality but small, as the vines died 
too soon. One more cornstalk borer in the blossom of the latest 
planting of Golden Bantam. Cabbage-worms are numerous. 
Dusted slug shot into the cabbage heads. A stray cut-worm in 
the late beets. 

August 13 — Humid. A few light showers, not half enough to go 
down to the roots. Summer squash blossoms stop maturing, 
owing to drought or borer or both. 

August 14 — Humid; a few drops of rain. Harvested first beans 
of the third planting (sowed June 27). Watered. 

August 15 — Finished watering entire garden. 

August 16 — Humid. Thermo. 90°. Gentle showers at night and 
cooler. Harvested first corn of second planting of Golden 
Bantan (sowed June 7). 

August 17 — Change to cool N.E. wind. Watered upper garden. 

August 18 — A very little rain. Cultivated and weeded. Final 
thinning of turnips and endive. 

August 19 — Cool. Watered most of garden. 

August 20 — Thermo. 55°. Cultivated. 

August 21 — Thermo. 49° at 6 a.m. Watered. A few cabbage- 
worms each day in spite of poison powder. It is considered safe 
to use a spray, as the early leaves become outside ones and are 
pulled off before the heads are cooked, but the powder seems 
safer. 

August 22 — Humid again. A tiny shower at noon. 

August 23 — Cooler and cloudy. Still dry. Prepared land below 
Row 13, where strawberry plants were set out, May 5, for an- 
other row of strawberries, where the potted plants are to be set 
as soon as a rainy day arrives. Used home-mixed fertilizer. 
The land has been dug over three times to remove as far as 
possible all old asparagus roots. Watered upper garden and 
cold frame. Final thinning of late beets, Row 1, furnished 
enough beet greens for the table. 

August 24 — Cabbage-worms of all sizes are still active on 
Brussels sprouts and cabbage. Hand picking every morning 
for those which escape the poison powder. 

August 25 — Cultivated. Gave to a neighbor for his cow the 
stalks of the first planting of Golden Bantam corn. We have 
seen no European corn-borer, but the orders of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture are to destroy promptly after harvesting ears, all 
stalks, including roots. 

August 26 — Watered whole garden. Set out one row of straw- 
berry plants, ‘runners’ potted July 8, in Row 14 where aspara- 
gus has been r6oted out. It was useless to wait any longer for é 
rainy day (we have not had one for nine weeks). The ground 
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prepared August 23 was watered thoroughly with garden hose, 
also the potted plants. They had filled their pots with a mass 
of fine rootlets, which, after the plants were removed from pots, 
were loosened, spread slightly at the base and planted very 
firmly, 18 in. apart, taking care to set the crown level with the 
soil, and then watered once more after setting. 

August 27 — Cultivated upper garden. Watered lower garden 
and strawberry plants set out yesterday. 

August 28 — Cultivated lower garden. Watered upper garden 
and cold frame. : 

August 29 — Slight showers in p.m. Cultivated upper garden. 
Applied nitrate of soda to late seedlings, endive, and turnips. 

August 30 — Cultivated lower garden. 

August 31 — Watered upper garden and cold frame. An interest- 
ingégxample of nature’s control of predacious insects: two 
specimens of the large green tomato horn-worm (the name 
from the curved horn on the last segment), the caterpillar of 
the sphinx or hawk-moth, were found to have a large number of 
small white egg-like objects sticking fast by one end to the 
skin of the caterpillar. In one case the body of the host was 
sucked quite dry and empty; in the other the caterpillar was 
still alive but must soon succumb to the draining force of the 
deadly guests traveling on its back. 


This month marks the high tide of the garden year, with the 
greatest amount and variety of vegetables. We take especial 
pride in keeping up a supply of a favorite vegetable by the use of 
early and late varieties and by well-calculated intervals in suc- 
cessive plantings. The second sowing of corn brought a supply 
when the first ceased, and the third and fourth joined in the same 
way, like members of a well-trained relay race team, so that we 
shall have corn from August 1 to mid-September; string beans, 
following the peas, without a break from July 14 till frost, prob- 
ably; tomatoes from August 7 till frost. 

The receipt column has grown in length! In these days of food 
profiteering it is a joy to reckon the amount of which you have 
deprived the market-man by supplying your own table. A few 
relatives and neighbors are glad to call for all your surplus, so 
that nothing is wasted. 

August should have brought less labor and more leisurely en- 
joyment in watching things mature, if it had not been for the 
daily appeal of thirsty plants. Harvesting of most crops in a 
home garden is not laborious, potatoes perhaps excepted, and 
even with these the pleasing uncertainty offered by each new 
hill, quite equal to any game of chance, keeps the fork or digger 
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moving on after muscles tire. For the entire month the time 
spent averaged one and a half hours a day. 


List OF VEGETABLES ILLUSTRATED BELow 
. Lettuce 


a yi: onions 
atoes 

Red onions 

String beans 

New Zealand spinach 

. Swiss chard 

. Carrots 

. Potatoes 

10. Turnips 

11. Summer squash 

12. Beets 

13. Sweet corn 

14. Endive 


2 ON ewe 


GarbDEN Accounts — AuGuUST 


Disbursements 











Hose couplings $.90 
Black Leaf 40 .50 
$1.40 
Recet pts 
Berries — 
Blackberries 17} quarts $6.62 
Raspberries I quart -40 
$7.02 
Vegetables — 

String beans 24 quarts $2.40 
Beets 6 doz. 1.10 
Beet greens 3 quarts 30 
Carrots 7 doz. 1.35 
Chard 73 = Ibs. 1.20 
Corn 12 doz. 4.10 
Endive 3 heads 15 
Lettuce 8 heads .40 
Onions 32 Ibs.* 3.20 
New Zealand spinach 3 pks. .80 
Summer squash 16 1.65 
Tomatoes 133 lbs.* 12.74 
Turnips 9 15 
$36.56 

Gifts $1.08 
Cash sales 6.15 
Own table 29.33 
$36.56 


* Includes canned and storéd for later use. 





Fourteen different samples gathered from the garden on the tenth of August. 


























The blazing heat of summer seems to palpitate in the air, 

but the dark green of the cedars offsets it, and the afternoon 

breeze stirs the light curtains at the windows. Beneath the 

clematis-crowned trellis a brick walk laid in a bherring- 
bone pattern runs close to the house. 


The stone-capped brick walls mark the boundaries of the garden, in which 

the phlox, dablias, asters, and marigolds fill the beds with riotous blooming. 

The forest beyond forms a green background over which the sunlight plays, 
bringing out midsummer effects of light and shadow. 


Estate of R. H. Simpson, Esq. 


Charles Downing Lay, Landscape Architect 

















The garden seat stands in the shade of the vine-covered pergola. From this 

vantage point the spectator, seated in the shade, may look at the masses of 

bloom which make the middle terrace a beauty spot. At the time this picture 

was taken the asters and other midsummer flowers were filling the beds 
with pastel-colored blossoms. 
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Who could wish for a more ideal country home than this one! The white 


house with its deep, overhanging eaves has an outlook over the flower- 
bordered pool in which are reflected the blue sky and all the colors of the 
garden. Tall cedars add an Italian note to the composition. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


R. V. Smutny, Photographer 











The facade of the great comfortable house looks out upon close-cropped 

lawns, gardens full of gay flowers, blooming shrubs, and beyond all, to the 

deep shadows of the woodland. One is reminded of English country estates 

by the enclosing boundaries of trees which secure complete privacy to the 
owners of the estate. 
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The little gate in the cool shadow of the middle distance has 
a certain charm, as gates leading into the unknown always 
have, but whatever is on the other side, it can hardly rival 
the delights of the garden in the foreground, where. the 
loiterer may stroll along flower-bordered paths. 





An Interesting Transformation 


The William W. Melcher House at Hingham, Massachusetts 


EDGAR T. P. WALKER, <4rchitect 





HE pictures below show 

the result of adapting the 

architecture of today 
to a building that was created 
in that dark period of our 
history when Colonial or 
Georgian art, our only real 
heritage, had come to be 
spurned, and when neo-Class- 
ic revivals, influenced by 
pseudo-Gothic forms, created 
things that were at once in- 
ebriate and meaningless as 
well as ugly. It may truly be 
said, however, that the 
house here described had, 
before the alterations, a 
quaintness and picturesque- 
ness that were quite extra- 
ordinary for work of this 
period. The very steep Goth- 
ic-like gables on the front, 
the high, stilted appearance 
due to the height of the or- 
namental frieze above the 
ground and the suggestions of 
early Greek art in the use of 
the wreaths and the molded 





The house before alteration (below) 
with its steep Gothic-like gables in 
the front had a quaintness and pic- 
turesqueness quite extraordinary for 
work of this period. The house after 
alteration shows the large dormer which 
extends almost the full length and 
which permits of flat ceilings in all 


the bedrooms. 


ante caps on the pilasters all contributed to a charm that was 
marked. When designing the alterations in the house, the first 


question that presented itself was this, 
architectural character of the house?’ 


‘Shall we change the 


On studying the plans, which show clearly the house before and 
after the alterations, it will be seen that the main change desired 


by the owner was an enlargement of the front bedrooms in the 
second floor. These rooms had very poor headroom because of 
the steep gables. The sloping ceilings interfered with the circula- 
tion and marred the interior effects — the 
light and air from the windows were quite 
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limited. The second-floor 
stair-hall was dark and 
cramped. The owner wanted 
flat ceilings throughout these 
bedrooms and in the stair- 
hall. The problem required a 
large second-floor dormer ex- 
tending almost the length of 
the house. To carry out this 
requisite, the old pointed’ 
dormers had to be discarded 
for one largedormer. In order 
to prevent this large dormer 
from being obtrusive it was 
necessary to emphasize and 


increase the mass of the main roof. This could be done only by 
dropping the ornamental frieze, which the owner, for sentimental 
reasons, desired to retain, and by continuing the roof down and 
forward just as far as the height of the old first-story windows 
would permit. The house was to lose its pseudo-Gothic character 


for a proportion that is more characteristic of the 
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Dutch Colonial. 


In the house, as it appeared before 
the alterations were made, the ratio 
of the wall-height to the roof-height 
was approximately as one to one. 
After the alterations were made this 
ratio is approximately as one to two. 

In order to see what is meant by 
these ratios, compare the wall- 
height with the roof-height in the 
picture of the house before the altera- 
tions were made. These heights are 
about the same, or one to one. Now 
study the house after the alterations 
were made and you will see that the 
front wall is hardly more than half 
the height of the roof, making a 
ratio of one to two. In other words, 
the increased importance of the main 
roof with its low, overhanging cornice 
tends to subdue the unfortunately 
large dormer. 
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The raising of the ceilings in the 
second floor necessitated a change 
in the dormers and consequently an 
entire change in the composition 
and in the architectural character of 
the house. The lattice at the ends 
of the overhang are to be covered 
with vines. This, it is hoped, will 
add to the domesticity of the house 
by bringing the sheltering over- 
hang apparently closer to the 
ground. The other exterior changes 
include a side porch and sun-room 
as shown on the plans. 

The interior alterations were 
simple but sufficient to alter the 
functioning of the first floor. It 
was desired to make the sun-room 
extension a part of a large living- 
room and to move the dining-room 
from this corner of the house to the 
opposite corner where the living- 




























The sun-room extension (above) has increased the size of the 
living-room and added greatly to its appearance. One of the bed- 
rooms after the ceiling had been raised (at the left) was fur- 
nished appropriately with afew pieces of well-designed Colonial 
furniture. 





sion. Here was laid a three-eighths inch plain oak 
veneer floor, durable and most satisfactory in ap- 
pearance and inexpensive. A linen closet was add- 
ed by stealing space from the bathroom; a window 
seat with storage space was added under the new 
windows in the second-floor hall. New china-glazed 
cases and cupboards were added to the china pantry. 

In carrying out the interior work, the dining-room 
offered the most interesting problems for color and in- 
terior decoration. The room is fourteen feet square 
and nine feet high from the finished floor to the ceiling. 
Anything that could increase the length of the room 
room was formerly located. This was easily accomplished by and make the ceiling appear lower was desirable. This was done 
eliminating the doorway at the head of the cellar stairs, and by adding a wood molding at the ceiling (Continued on page 70) 
plastering the wall and piercing a new 


door in the wall between the old pa-§§ SS —— a 
try and new dining-room. Discarding Ay | 
—— 


the door in the corner of the new liv- 
ing-room and plastering the wall to a 

x. 3 Bip Room *4 
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new surface enhanced the beauty of 
New "Linen Cla 
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this corner by increasing the seclus- 
ion of the fireplace, as you will note 
in the plan showing the new living- 
room. By moving the kitchen sink 
and ranges, placing a new partition 
with a door between the china pantry 
and refrigerator, the lines of service be- 
tween the new dining-room and these 
points were shortened and made 
convenient. 

Owing to the difficulties of war time, 
only the necessary things were done. 
In general, the finished woodwork and 
doors were unchanged; the fireplace 
mantels were retained. The painted 
floors, except in the new living-room, were re- —— aoa 
painted. A new floor was necessary in the new jp ot meting fe fam with Ef — 1 wm Sid Mack shows new porhins. 
living-room on account of the sun-room exten- SEc 
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Producing Honey At Home 


By SHEBA CHILDS HARGREAVES 





HE small- 

house owner 

has at last 
awakened to the 
possibilities of his 
back yard. It took a 
terrible war, with 
the thought of fam- 
ine staring him in 
the face, but, at any 
rate, he is now fully 
awake and deter- 
mined to make the 
most of the little 
plot of ground 
which surrounds his 
modest home. 

The interest in 
mild pastoral pur- 
suits has, until re- 
cently, been mainly 
confined to vege- 
table- and _ flower- 
raising and the 
planting of fruit trees and berries. Oc- 
casionally some bold, daring individual 
embarks in the poultry and rabbit bus- 
iness with varying degrees of success, 
but there’ is one vest-pocket agricul- 
tural venture that has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked by these back-to-the- 
soil enthusiasts, and yet, for the amount 
of capital and energy necessary to 
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gain, there is the pure joy which bee-keep- 
ing gives to the person who has learned to 
love bees through studying their habits as 
they go energetically about the business of 
making honey to sweeten his daily bread. 
All outdoor enthusiasts will love bees 
when they become really acquainted with 
them. Bees and flowers are inseparable — 


No flower garden 
is complete for me 
without a hive or 
two of bees, set ina 
secluded place with, 
say, a clump of tall 
hollyhocks or some 
lattice-work cover- 
ed with vines for a 
background; they 
add a note of charm 
and a sleepy droning 
sound that is the 
sweetest music in 
the ears of the gar- 
den-lover who has 
an hour or so to 
drowse away in the 
garden on a summer 
afternoon. I would 
leave any pastime 
to sit by the side of 
a beehive during the 
height of the honey 

flow and watch the various activities 
of these indefatiguable workers. I love 
to raise the cover cautiously and smell. 
There is no perfume in Araby to compare 
with the aroma of a beehive. In vain, 
have | tried to persuade my friends to 
smell with me; they have in every case 
expressed a willingness to take my un- 
supported word in regard to its 
delights. 





make a success of it, it offers 
greater returns in food and sim- 
ple unalloyed pleasure than any 
of the others; | refer to bee-keep- 
ing in a small way. 

One particular advantage to 
the small land holder is that it in 
no way interferes with the pro- 
duction of flowers, fruit, vege- 
tables, or poultry. Bees may be 
kept, in fact, by those who have 
no ground space at all — the top 
of a garage, or even the roof of a 
house may be pressed into service, 
for all the space needed is that 
occupied by the hives themselves. 
In some large cities bees have 
been successfully kept on the 
roofs of tall office buildings, for 
the bees are rovers, gathering 
sweets over a radius of five or 
six miles. The residence districts 
of cities, where flowers grow in 
abundance, offer excellent pasture 
for bees, and as yet the busi- 
ness of bee-keeping has not been overdone. 

Bees are very useful as_pollenizing 
agents for the fruit trees and among the 
flowers in the garden, those grown either 
for purely decorative purposes or for 
vegetables. But aside from any material 


A single hive supplies a family with honey. 


no one can raise flowers without support- 
ing bees, so he might as well own a hive or 
two and have the sweets which they store, 
as to contribute nectar from his garden to 
some enterprising individual who lives, 
perhaps, a mile away. 
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The bee offers one of the most 
interesting studies in natural his- 
tory of which | have any know- 
ledge. With the possible exception 
of the ant it is the most intelligent 
of the insects. After centuries of 
study of the habits and customs of 
the bee, naturalists are forced to 
admit that there are many things 
about the government of the bee- 
hive which they are unable to 
fathom. They furnish food for re- 
flection for students of political 
economy. It is generally under- 
stood that the bees are socialists, 
believing only in the good of the 
community and willing to sacrifice 
the individual to the interests of 
the hive. 

I must rather reluctantly admit 
that everyone is not fitted by na- 
ture to keep bees; so far as this 
gentlest of all pastoral pastimes 
is concerned, mankind falls easily 
into two great classes — those who would 
succeed with bees and those who would 
not. To the first class, the careful work 
connected with the beehive would be pure 
pleasure from the start; the second and 
larger class could not be induced to go near 
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a beehive, fearing the bees’ swift method 
of retaliation. But a discussion of the 
primary qualifications for bee-keeping is 
entirely unnecessary: every individual 
knows instinctively and immediately 
whether he would like to keep bees or not. 
Unlike other out- 
door occupations, 
such as gardening, 
or poultry- or rab- 
bit-raising, there is 
very little real labor 
connected with the 
proper care of a few 
stands of bees, 
though the work 
must be very care- 
fully done and at 
the exact psycholog- 
ical moment, or it 
goesfornaught. The 
slip-shod, careless 
person, to whom to- 
morrow is even bet- 
ter than to-day, will 
not make good as a 
bee-keeper, for at- 
tention to minute 
detail and perfect 
cleanliness are abso- 
lutely necessary 
around the apiary if success is to be had. 
Much of the work, such as preparing 
the boxes in which the honey is stored — 
the beginner would, of course, expect to 
produce comb honey — is best done dur- 
ing the winter evenings, so that all will be 
in readiness for the honey flow when it 
commences in the spring. This is fascinat- 
ing work, at which women, as a rule, suc- 
ceed even better than men, being by na- 
ture more accurate and painstaking. 
Women are also very successful in hand- 
ling the bees themselves on account of 
their lightness of touch. There is nothing 
to tax the strength of the most delicate 
woman, unless hives 
must be lifted and 
moved, and this is 
seldom necessary. 
Removing the su- 
pers — boxes full of 
honey:-— is the most 
strenuous work, but 
it requires skill rath- 
er than great mus- 
cular effort. Unfor- 
tunately, this skill 
is only acquired 
through practice. 
A small apiary is 
especially beneficial 
to the tired business 
man or the jaded 
nervous woman who 
needs to spend more 
time in the open air. 
There are those who 
find that exercise 
for exercise’s sake 
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palls in a very short time and so loses its 
value. Walking merely for the sake of 
putting one foot before the other is per- 
fectly stupid to them, but give them a 
gentle exercise with an object, and it im- 
mediately becomes absorbing pastime; to 
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shape of gloves, veil, and canvas trousers 
protect the person against all assaults. Of 
course, through carelessness, there might 
be an occasional sting at first, or when tak- 
ing off a superful of honey, but if no at- 
tention is paid to it, it is really not much 

more painful than a 
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such people bee-keeping is really the per- 
fect outdoor recreation. 

This occupation is especially to be 
recommended to persons suffering from 
nervous diseases. In the first place, it is 
carried on in the open air; then, too, the 
manipulations around a beehive require a 
steady hand at all times; and this holding 
of the muscles by the force of the will 
brings rebellious nerves into subjection in 
a short time. 

The fear of being stung deters many 
timid people from keeping bees, but if 
proper precautions are taken, there is very 
little danger. Adequate clothing in the 
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mosquito bite. As 
confidence develops, 
many bee-keepers 
are able to discard 
gloves, though most 
seasoned bee-mas- 
ters wear a veil to 
protect the face and 
neck when working 
about the hives. 

The handling 
which bees receive 
determines, in a 
large measure, their 
character. A blun- 
dering amateur may 
turn a gentle, tract- 
able colony into a 
swarm of blood- 
thirsty brigands 
ready on the instant 
to attack anyone 
who comes near 
them. There are, 
however, varieties of bees which are much 
more gentle than others. The pure-bred 
Italians are generally conceded to be the 
best breed for this country. 

The natural increase from a colony is at 
least one strong swarm a year. It is true 
that, if the colony is not carefully handled, 
there is apt to be excessive swarming, 
which is at the expense of honey as well as 
being a drain on the strength of the col- 
ony. In fact, the main problem with the 
beginner is to keep the apiary within 
bounds. One strong, vigorous colony is 
worth three or four weak, discouraged 
colonies. One strong colony is enough for 
the beginner; the 
necessary experience 
will be gained in the 
caring for them, and 
it is often possible 
to build up a paying 
business from this 
small foundation, if 
it is so desired. 

Thecost of setting 
up a hive of pure- 
bred Italian bees in 
the home garden 
would, of course, 
vary greatly with 
the locality and the 
season. Last year, 
in this vicinity, a 
good colony in a 
new hive cost in the 
neighborhood of 
twenty dollars when 
purchased from a 

(Continued on page 71) 


The Charm and Economy of Glazed Chintz 


By JOSEPHINE HILL 


HE charm of glazed chintz seems to be known only to the 

few. Used for generations in England, from cottage to 

manor, we have been slow in adopting this most charming 
of England’s draperies, except in its use during the past dozen 
years by the occasional decorator. 

From the point of economy alone, nothing is better. A room in 
bright chintz needs few or no pictures, especially if the house 
affords country views. A sombre or worn rug, which must other- 
wise be discarded, is so thrown in the background by the manner 
in which the chintz attracts the eye that one fails to see it. A 
shabby chair is made over by a slip cover; a bedspread is pro- 
vided that will last indefinitely and that does not appear a 
makeshift, as does the usual improvised affair. An old box will 
make a fetching dressing-table, and the old scarred or pine 
bureau may be.covered with a crisp flounce. An ordinary 
electric bulb from the ceiling, frequently an objectionable feature 
in the commonplace ‘seashore cottage, may be covered 
with a charming little shade, wired shields for sidelights may be 
made at the cost of a few cents, and the old lamp provided 
with a new dress made in plain sections, bordered with a 
narrow knife plaiting at the cost of a doliar or two and a little 
time. 

A quaint old custom in England is to use suitable small pat- 
terns as inserts in the panels of doors, stretched taut and secured 
with tiny brass tacks. This is fitting for breakfast or bedroom, or 
a tiny cottage room. The sun streaming into such a room, is re- 
flected on the highly glazed surface in such a way that it will 
cheer the dullest spirits. If one can- 
not afford wide side draperies, an old- 
time custom can be carried out — 
that of having long plaits of the 
chintz down the window frame, and a 
box plaiting across the top of the win- 
dow. Still more economical than this 
are the window shades on rollers, 
which give color to the room and at 
the same time serve as shades. 

For a larger space broad, sweeping 
patterns are more suitable. A room 
can be made a veritable flower gar- 
den. There are patterns of heavily 
massed flowers in brilliant effects 
adapted to a dark room, of yellows 
and rose for dull exposures, and of 
good blues and subdued tones for 
south rooms. 

A sun-porch can be made very at- 
tractive with chintz shades on rollers, 
decorated with silk fringe and tassels. 
If the porch is small, it is better to 
have cushions of plain glazed chintz of 
harmonious effect for wicker or deco- 
rated furniture, that the decorative 
effect may not be overdone. If one 
has the glazed roller shades in rooms 
in the house, one could have side 
drapes on the sun-porch, using glass 
muslin for the windows. 

A bedroom with window curtains 
of a chintz — the pattern a narrow one 
of purple lilacs, with much green foli- 
age, on a white ground — is an effec- 
tive setting for an old, low fourposter 
and ordinary pine bureau painted 
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Glazed chintz window shade on ground of cream, dull 
blue, peacock blue, or black. 
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black, striped in the lilac, green, or dull gold. The interior of the 
bureau drawers may be painted lilac or the green of the foliage. 
The floor may be black, dull green, or neutral, and, with the ad- 
dition of a bedspread of the chintz, and dressing-table draped 
likewise, the room is made. If the room is not large enough for 
so much of the pattern, the dressing-table may be draped in 
chintz of plain lilac or green. 

The same principle can be carried out for a breakfast room 
or cottage dining-room — side drapes of the narrow chintz, or 
window shades of a wide pattern; plain Windsor furniture enam- 
eled in putty color, gray or ivory, and decorated with plain bands 
of a color used in the chintz — a peacock-blue ground with vases 
of flowers is exquisite and, although too intense to live with, is 
charming for a breakfast room. There is no limit to the effects 
that may be obtained. A good plan, when refurnishing the room, 
is to choose the chintz first, for it will give a key that is a safe 
guide in color harmony. 

If one is not refurnishing, but is tired of heavy silk or damask, 
a new set of chintz hangings so completely transforms the room 
that it creates the impression of entirely new surroundings. - 

Nothing is better for slip covers. The dull linens of our fore- 
fathers were discarded some time ago, and flowered prints used 
in their stead. These were good enough in themselves, but often 
the effect was lost owing to other decoration. In such cases there 
are always the glazed chintzes of plain tones to select from — 
exquisite sea-greens, dull blue, rose, violet, which, while one tone 
in color, like the linens, on account of their high glaze and semi- 
stiffness, have a jaunty air that quite 
makes over a room. If they seem too 
plain, they will bear box plaits or 
‘petticoats’ as our friends, the Eng- 
lish, makethem. A room like this can- 
not help but be a success. 

For the thrifty, glazed chintz has 
still one more practical charm: it need 
not be lined, for it is better without, 
as the light gleaming through the col- 
ors is one of its charms; the stiffness 
throws the color into high relief, dust 
can be brushed off daily, and spots 
can be cleaned with art gum. It will 
wear several seasons, or until it needs 
to be recalendered. Moreover, it can 
be made up by an ordinary seamstress. 
The more artistic skill she has the bet- 
ter will be the result, but there is an 
unlimited field in the way it can be 
used to beautify either the small un- 
pretentious house or rooms of formal 
type. Besides this, the lover of the 
antique will find an interesting hobby 
in a search for old chintz, which may 
be: found in odd bits and in bed- 
spreads in antique shops or out-of- 
the-way places. Old quilts may be 
found at times with exquisite covers 
of chintz; the chintz may be ripped 
off and used for curtains or for a 
cover on sofa or chair. Failure to live 
in a vicinity where these things may 
be found need not deprive one of the 
use of chintz, for many of the new 
chintzes found to-day are made from 
the original old blocks in London. 
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A typical Lunken-Window Sun-Porch 
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LUNKEN’“WINDOWS 


are different 


And will add much to the general appearance, individuality, comfort, convenience and economy 
not equalled by any other type of window. 


For the Residence, Hospital, Hotel, Apartment Building 


Any degree of ventilation from a mere crack top and bottom 
to the full 100% opening— Disappearing Sash, which does not 
extend into the room, nor stand out in the wind, nor interfere 
with screens or draperies. 


Full length, flat, metal frame copper screens which disappear 
into the boxhead for winter storage, and secured against deteri- 
oration or damage, but instantly accessible—eliminating annual 
expense of screen removal and replacements. Copper weather 
stripped, Zero-tight when closed. Saves heat, excludesdirt and dust. 


WHY SWELTER THROUGH THE HOT SUMMER 
NIGHTS to sleep in hot, stuffy bedrooms when you might be 
enjoying the same comforts afforded through a 100% Lunken 
Window—which makes a sleeping porch of your every bedroom. 


Know the refreshingness of sleeping in the pure air—the joy 
of going about your work full of energy and vitality. 

LUNKEN WINDOWS easily installed in any type of new 
building, their construction admits of any desired inside or out- 
side trim or decoration. 

LUNKEN WINDOWS in any building are a real commercial 
asset and will bring you a better return in rent or sale. 

Delivered from factory complete—glazed, fitted, screened, hung, 


weather-stripped, tested, and guaranteed—ready to set in wall. 
Manufactured from the highest grade of materials procurable. 


Our Architectural Service Department is at your command. 
Grant us the privilege of sending detailed information, Write today. 


The LUNKEN“ WINDOW ce 


Makers of the 100% Window P 


‘4 Executive Offices and Works, 4100 Cherry St., Cincinnati, O. 


Agencies in All Principal Cities —Some Good Territory Still Open 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































INSTALLATION 


out structural difficulty. This cut shows Lunken Windows in brick 
: frame construction with the sash down and the screens in the b 
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Lunken Windows can be installed in 
all types of wall construction with- | Ht 
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Lilies for Summer Beauty 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


HE lilies are by far the most 
stately and graceful of the 


midsummer blossoms that 
may be utilized to adorn the gar- 
den. They are seen to best ad- 
vantage in those old-time gardens 
where they have become natural- 


blossoms through insect agencies. 
The whiteness of the petals re- 
veals the blossoms to the visitors 
in twilight and darkness, when 
flowers of other colors could not 
be seen. The length of the sta- 
mens and pistils correlates with 


ized through many years and return season after season in in- 
creasing numbers. In such situations one may get vistas that 
compare favorably with the beautiful pictures made by the best 


of the lilies in their native habi- 
tat. Unfortunately the number of 
varieties that may be used to get 
such permanent results is com- 
paratively few. With many spe- 
cies it is necessary to replant occa- 
sionally to keep up an adequate 
display. 

The lilies are full of interest 
from many points of view. Even 
the scaly bulbs challenge our at- 
tention because they show so well 
that such a bulb consists of a 
series of modified leaves or branch- 
es growing out of a central stalk. 
The main root development may 
take place above or below these 
scales. In some varieties the 
chief root growth is above while 
in others it is below, and the 
depth of planting of the bulbs 
should depend largely upon this 
habit of root growth. 

The structure of the flowers is 
also of unusual interest. Nature 
has developed these lily blossoms 
like all blossoms, for the purpose 
of securing the pollination and 
fertilization of the flowers. Each 
lily has been produced through 
the long ages with special refer- 
ence to some visitors, chiefly the 


larger insects of various kinds and possibly in some cases the 
hummingbirds. The familiar Easter lily, or Bermuda lily, for 
example, is undoubtedly adapted chiefly to cross pollination by 
the so-called hawkmoths or hummingbird moths — the large, 


long-tongued, 
dusk-flying moths 
that pass from 
flower to flower, 
sucking the nectar 
from the base of 
each blossom and 
carrying pollen 
from one to an- 
other in order that 
the ovules may be 
fertilized and the 
seeds developed. 
The whole struc- 
ture of the flower 
has reference to 
this marriage of the 





the long tongues of the moths, and the fragrance is given out 
most strongly after dark in order to attract the insect guests. 
The position of the flowers upon the stalks also has reference 


to these insect visitors. The 
Easter lily projects horizontally 
in order that the hummingbird 
moths may poise before them; but 
our familiar Philadelphia lily, 
one of the most beautiful of the 
native species, stands erect at the 
top of the stalk in order that it 
may serve as a landing-place for 
the bees that perform for it the 
pollinating office. 

In our modern gardens the 
lilies may be utilized to the best 
advantage in isolated borders, in 
special beds where they grow not 
too near together, and in connec- 
tion with shrubbery of various 
kinds. They are especially effec- 
tive when they are grown among 
plantings of dwarf rhododendrons, 
where the broad leaves of the 
latter give a dark-green back- 
ground. They also may well be 
placed in front of shrubbery of 
various other kinds, especially if 
there is sufficient distance be- 
tween them and the background 
to set off the lilies as a separate 
display. In such a situation the 
lily bulbs should be planted sep- 
arately and in irregular groups 
in order to make the sort of 


showing that one finds in nature. 

The fields and woods throughout the habitable world have 
long been searched to bring to our gardens the beauty of the 
lilies that are now available. Many of these have come from 


China and Japan 
as well as other 
oriental regions, 
while a few have 
been brought in 
from our own 
swamps and mead- 
ows. Perhaps the 
best one of those 
from the Orient is 
the splendid Jap- 
anese lily called 
Speciosum. This 
flower has been in 
cultivation for 
many generations 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The best way to save money is 
to have an object in saving—and 
the greatest object in the world 
to save for is a home of your own. 
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HOUSE 
PLANS 


Pians for the at- 
tractive little home 
on this page (Long- 
Bell Plan No. 1073) 
can be supplied you 
by your own lum- 
berman. He can 
show you pictures 
and floor plans of 
many types of 
small homes. 
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Now, If You Would Like a Home Like This— 


T is easier today to have a home of your own than it 
ee was before because there are few communities 
where there are not available adequate plans for financing 
the thrifty man who would build a shelter for his family. 
Ask your lumberman or your banker. A start in saving 
has been the beginning of thrift and success for millions 
who have found for the first time a real object to save 


for—a home! 


Incidentally, thrifty men are careful in the selection of 
materials that go into their homes. Most of them choose 
lumber because it is the natural home building material 
—and lumber is the least expensive building material one can 
buy today. 


For Lumber of Uniform High Quality ask your Lumberman 
for LONG-BELL Trade-Marked Lumber 


Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Piling, Ties and Wood Blocks; California White Pine Lumber, Sash 
and Doors; Standardized Woodwork; Oak and Gum Lumber; Oak Flooring. 
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The Home of the Future 


By LESLIE W. DEVEREUX 


HE present dif- 

ficulty of obtain- 

ing servants, as 
well as the high wages 
which they command, 
has developed a new 
interest in the servant- 
less house, or, at least, 
the house which can 
be run with the fewest 
possible number of 
servants. Whether or 
not this situation will 
be alleviated in_ the 
future, | hesitate to 
say. Personally, | am 
inclined to believe that 
it will not, not only be- 
cause of the decreasing 
number of trained 
servants in proportion 
to the number of home- 
owners, but also be- 
cause many of the pres- 
ent generation seem to 
feel so positively that one cannot 
be a servant without losing one’s self- 
respect. There seems to be a sort of stigma 
attached to it in the eyes of democracy. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in his Anticipations of the 
Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific 
Progress upon Human Life and Thought, 
published in 1902, speaks of this tendency 
as follows: ‘The servants of the past and 
the only good servants of to-day are the 
children of servants or the children of the 
old labor base of the social pyramid, until 
recently a necessary and self-respecting 
element in the State. Machinery has 
smashed that base and scattered its frag- 
ments; the tradition of self-respecting in- 
feriority is being utterly destroyed in the 
world. . . . Such servants as wealth will 
retain will be about as really loyal and 
servile as hotel waiters, and on the same 
terms. For the middling sort of people in 
the future there is nothing for it but the 
practically automatic house or flat, sup- 
plemented, of course, perhaps, by the 
restaurant or the hotel.’ 

Since this was written, twenty years 
ago, the development of the automatic or 
servantless house has advanced tremend- 
ously, and aiready Mr. Wells’s predictions 
are beginning to be fulfilled. A servant is 
only necessary in a smail modern house, 
according to Mr. Wells, ‘partly to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the wife, but main- 
ly to supplement the deficiencies of the 
house. . . . The great proportion of the 
servant’s duties consist merely in drudg- 
ery that the stupidities of our present day 
method of house construction entail, and 
which the more sanely constructed house 
of the future will avoid.’ Much has been 
done, since this was written, to improve 
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the conditions in the modern house. But 
one fact is obvious: we must either have 
servants, or else a modern home which 
permits its being run with the minimum 
care and inconvenience. Mr. Wells pre- 
dicts that, in the future, only the ultra-rich 
will keep servants, for two reasons: be- 
cause, in the first place, the average person 
will not want one; and, in the second place, 
they will not be able to get one even if 
they do. 

Let us assume that the above prediction 
of future conditions is likely to come true, 
and see what advance has already been 
made in the servantless house, and what 
new developments are probable. In order 
to do this, it will be more convenient to 
classify the work ordinarily done in a 
house into four different groups: first, 
cleaning, which will include all necessary 
dusting, sweeping, mopping and the like, 
and the making of beds, tidying up, wash- 
ing, and the storage and care of clothes 
and household furnishings; second, serv- 
ing, which includes not only waiting on 
table and washing the dishes, but also such 
chores as answering door-bells, telephones, 
and so forth; third, cooking, and the neces- 
sary ordering, preparing and the like ap- 
pertaining thereto; fourth, beating and 
lighting. 

Many machines to facilitate the clean- 
ing of a house have already been invented. 
The most notable of these is, of course, the 
vacuum cleaner. It is scarcely necessary 
to describe this machine, which is familiar 
to all, if not through actual experience, at 
least from hearsay and advertisements. 
The vacuum cleaner has already been 
greatly developed so that it is now easy to 
use and convenient to handle for almost 
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any kind of cleaning. 
The various attach- 
ments allow of cleaning 
nearly every surface, 
from carpets and walls 
to upholstery and hang- 
ings. What the future 
development of this 
machine will be is hard 
to say. Personally, | 
do not feel that the 
final achievement will 
be the perfection of a 
machine for the re- 
moval of dust, but 
rather one to prevent 
dust from gathering. It 
would not be a difficult 
matter, instead of ven- 
tilating our rooms by 
open windows through 
which dirt and dust 
enter the house, to 
induce air through an 
artificial vent, whereby, 
automatically, the air would be strain- 
ed, purified, freed from dust, and heated 
or cooled to the proper temperature. Thus, 
by the use of a thermostat, or similar 
device, the quantity of fresh air desired at 
the proper temperature (either heated or 
cooled, as the occasion demanded) would 
automatically be provided. The impure 
air could easily be carried off through a 
ventilating outlet. In this case, windows 
would be necessary only for the purpose of 
admitting light, and need not open at all. 
Thus, except for entrance doors and vent 
ducts, the house might be hermetically 
sealed and still be thoroughly well aired 
and ventilated. 

There have been many suggestions for 
the treatment of wall surfaces: the round- 
ing of corners, and the avoidance of any 
projections in order to prevent dust from 
gathering, and to make cleaning easier. 
But, to my mind, this accomplishes little, 
except in hospitals and the like, and loses 
much more than it gains by destroying the 
architectural appearance and attractive- 
ness of the rooms. If absence of dust and 
dirt is as important as all that, it would be 
much better to install a system of dust- 
proof ventilation and strive for prevention 
rather than cure. The matter of floors is 
different, since a certain amount of dirt 
will always be ‘tracked in.’ A tile floor, 
which can be easily mopped and needs no 
rugs to cover it, may be made a very at- 
tractive feature in certain rooms. It is 
very sensible to have a tile hallway and 
dining-room floor, for example, in a house 
which is to be run with few or no servants. 

The matter of making up beds and 
tidying up must, I believe, always be done 
by hand and not artificially. But it takes 
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Novel Ideas for Home-Builders 


Electric Lighted Porch Columns — Some 
very unusual as well as exceedingly charm- 
ing concealed effects can be secured by 

oq the interior lighting of 
porch columns. A judi- 
cious use of colored glass 
and skillful arrangement 
of lights give the porch a 
new note of attractive- 
ness—a welcome to the 
late home-comer—a 
genial beacon for the 
guest. 

Package Receivers—A 

Electric lighted porch receptacle opening from 
columns. Metal lati aig@ both the outside and 
for porch ceilings, then inside, in which milk or 
no buckling can occur A 
as happened in this case groceries may be depos- 
where other construction ited, is a novel built-in 

convenience of real merit. 
The self-locking outer door assures the 
safety of content until removed by the 
servant or’ mistress. 


Gas Meters Read from the Outside —A 
happy thought resulting in a great conven- 
ience for the home-owner and also for the 
meter man, not only a convenience but a 
safe-guard against pseudo meter men. 








How to Make the Home Rat Proof 
The Basket 


**] Hate Rats’’ 


A very simple 
matter. Ask your 
builder to con- 
struct a metal 
lath rat stop—or 
“basket”? made 
from Kno-Burn 
Metal Lath and 
filled with waste 
mortar, broken 
¢ fetal Lath Bosket bricks or any waste, 


S$ filled with wast Y 
Sony E is. merter” incombustible ma- 
terial. 
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wick bats, etc. 


“ Baskets" of metal lath for fire- 


proofing and rat proofing. Rats travel in 


~. 


the spans between the wood joists and 
between studs—the points where joists are 
joined to studs act virtually as cross roads 
by means of which the rats can circulate 
freely from story to story and room to room. 


Metal Lath used as a base for the exterior 
stucco or interior plastering combined with 
these ‘‘ baskets”’ effectually blocks the way 
— the steel strands of the Metal Lath resist 
the teeth of even the strongest and oldest 





rats while the diamond meshes are too small 
to allow the passage of the young rodents. 


These ‘‘baskets” of Kno-Burn Metal 
Lath are 


Also a Fire Stop 


which effectively prevents the spread of fire 
through the passages which exist in average- 
built houses under the floors and between 
the walls. These passages in case of fire 
act as flues for the passage of flame and 
hot gas. 

The Fire Underwriters recommend for 
this purpose a fire stop such as the Metal 
Lath Basket just described. Use Metal 
Lath also as a base for the plaster. A fire, 
for example, which starts in the cellar can 
then be confined for some time from spread- 
ing upward if the ceiling is covered with 
Metal Lath and plaster and all the possible 
vertical openings in the walls are blocked 
with the Kno-Burn Metal Lath fire stop. 


Your Plaster Will Never 
Crack or Streak 


Here is another reason why Kno-Burn 
Metal Lath is specified in so many resi- 
dences. 

It makes them fire-resisting and it pre- 
vents stucco and interior plastering from 
cracking or streaking. Almost all archi- 
tects know this and this is why Kno-Burn 
Expanded Metal Lath is specified whenever 
the walls or ceilings are to be finely deco- 
rated. 

Its use is even more necessary when cost 
is an item as it prevents repair bills. Your 
ceilings will never crack or fall when they 
are plastered over Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 


I Love It 


I love this planning with home-builders. I 
just wish you all could see some of the enthusi- 
astic, interesting letters which reach my desk 





every day. It’s a real joy to study, plan and 
give the suggestions of my staff. 


leu anni 
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NortTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


Please send me your home-building booklet. 
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comparatively few minutes to make up a 
bed, and each member of the family should 
have no difficulty in keeping his own 
room tidy if the room is equipped with the 
proper conveniences and places to put 
things. There have been many inventions 
of patent closets, wardrobes, and clothes- 
hangers, almost any of which wil! suit, if 
properly worked out and conveniently 
placed. One of the more recent develop- 
ments in home-planning is the extensive 
use of dressing-closets, usually adjoining 
a bathroom, where all clothes are kept, 
easily accessible and simple to keep in 
order. Sometimes there are chutes from 
these dressing-closets to the laundry, so 
that no effort is wasted in putting away, 
and later in gathering up, soiled clothes. 

The problem of preparing a house for 
the summer, and of putting away winter 
clothes and getting out spring ones, and 
the reverse process in the fall, usually 
causes much unnecessary trouble. With 
proper accommodations and a little sys- 
tem this may become the simplest thing in 
the world. It is usual to have some sort of 
a storeroom in the house, and it is not very 
expensive to have it fitted up with a series 
of cupboards or closets (possibly of wall 
board), so that each member of the house- 
hold may have a special place for his things 
not in use, and there will be separate 
places for the unused household furnish- 
ings, where they may be quickly found and 
are easily accessible. 

Washing is a question which usually re- 


quires a different solution for different 
families. Some people prefer to have it 
sent out, others to have it done in the 
house by a laundress, and still others to do 


it themselves. Some families require a 
special room for the laundry, while others 
can perfectly well use the kitchen. There 
should be no reason, in a moderate-sized, 
servantless family, why the kitchen should 
not suffice, thus making one less room. 
There are so many novel washing- 
machines and devices 
for drying and ironing 
clothes that it would be 
futile to try to describe 
them. Suffice it to say, 
that they accomplish 
the work more or less 
successfully, and in the 
course of time will 
probabiy be perfected 
so as to do the work 
easily, completely, and 
satisfactorily. For peo- 
ple who prefer to do the 
washing themselves 
there are also conveni- 
ences which are increas- 
ing in number almost 
daily. There is usually 
room in a kitchen for 
washtubs under the 
requisite drain boards. 
An ironing-board may 
be placed in a shallow 


closet in the wall and 
Graham Photo Co. 
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hinged so that it will let down when so 
desired upon a folding leg or support. 
Various kinds of ringers and driers may 
also be had. 

The second class of work, that of serv- 
ing, is one which depends for its facility 
almost entirely upon how the house is 
planned, equipped, and furnished. The 
number of steps required to prepare 
dishes, transport them to the dining-table 
and back after the meal, to wash them and 
put them away depends entirely upon the 
arrangement of the various rooms and 
furniture which must be used and the dis- 
tance between the various stopping- 
places. The house should be so planned 
that the distances are as short as possible, 
and so that the work may be done sys- 
tematically without unnecessary steps. 
The system employed must depend on the 
equipment to be used and the sequence of 
its use. The sequence in preparing a meal, 
for example, is usually from refrigerator 
to table, or kitchen cabinet, range, serv- 
ing-table, and dining-table in the order 
named. The sequence in clearing away 
after a meal is from dining-table to table 
or counter for soiled dishes, sink, drain- 
board, china closet. The equipment should 
be so arranged that, by moving in one 
direction around the room, each piece 
is reached in the order of use. The usual 
direction in clearing away a meal is from 
right to left. If this relation is carried out, 
it means that either the preparation or 
clearing away of a meal is carried out in 
logical sequence with the fewest possible 
steps, and shortest distance for the dishes 
to be carried. There are many inventions 
which facilitate the normal process of 
serving meals. One of these is a kitchen- 
or tea-table on rollers, upon which the 
dishes may be placed and wheeled into 
the dining-room, and wheeled out again 
after the meal. There are innumerable 
kinds of patent ice-boxes, or iceless re- 
frigerators, kitchen cabinets, garbage 
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receivers, gas and electric stoves, fireless 
cookers, revolving service doors between 
kitchen and pantry or dining-room, deliv- 
ery doors through which packages may be 
delivered, and a thousand and one other 
devices and short cuts. One of the most 
successful contrivances for minimizing the 
amount of labor required to serve a meal 
is the ‘Lazy Susan,’ a sort of turn-table 
placed on the table so that any person may 
revolve it and bring before himself the de- 
sired dish. It is possible that this idea 
may eventually be carried further by hav- 
ing the centre portion of the table revolve, 
or even to the extent of running dishes 
from the kitchen or some sort of revolving 
track. Or it might even be possible to 
have the entire corner of the room on a 
pivot so that the floor could be revolved, 
bringing the dining-table into the kitchen 
where it could be set or cleared off, as the 
occasion demanded. Such a contrivance 
already exists for use in a small apartment 
where, by revolving a section of the floor 
and walls, a folding bed, a dresser, a 
kitchenette, and a bookcase and writing- 
desk each appear in turn. Thus one 
room may be transformed from a bedroom 
into a dressing-room, kitchen, and dining- 
room, and finally into a living-room or 
library. 

For a family without servants, when 
one person often does all the housework, 
it is important that the front door and 
telephone be easily accessible from all 
parts of the house, especially from the 
kitchen. This again is a question of plan- 
ning the house correctly to avoid un- 
necessary steps. It is possible, of course, 
to have telephone extensions in every 
room if so desired. | know of one house 
which even has telephones in the bath- 
rooms, so that one may answer the tele- 
phone while taking a tub. In this house 
all the telephones are concealed in small 
cupboards in the wall so that they are 
invisible when not in use. As to answering 

the door-bell, it would 
be a simple matter to 
install speaking-tubes 
similar to the ones often 
used in ‘walk-up’ tene- 
ment houses, with door- 
latches controlled elec- 
trically from any or 
every room. Thus it 
would be possible to 
answer the front door- 
bell from any part of 
the house. The ques- 
tion of receiving deliv- 
eries at the service en- 
trance has already been 
solved by providing 
small delivery windows 
through which packages 
may be deposited upon 
a shelf or table and re- 
moved later. 

The third class of 
work, cooking, has 

(Continued on page 76) 
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All day long and all night, too, the Pitts- 
burg stands on tiptoes eager to serve everyone 
in the house with hot water. And all you have 
to do to get it is to turn any faucet marked 
hot. This is the signal for the Pittsburg to 
turn on the gas, light it, heat your water as 
it comes from the main and rush it post-haste 
to meet your needs. 


When you turn off the faucet the Pittsburg 
stops work. In a flash the gas goes off—the 
heating stops. Only the little pilot-light 
remains active—quietly waiting for the next 
rush order. 
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Hot water aplenty 1s true luxury 


Just think—it is just as easy now to get 
hot water as it is to get cold. No worry, no 
bother, no waste—a turn of the faucet and 
your supply of sparkling, clean hot water is 
limited only by the reservoir or the river. The 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater has a 
place in every home where comfort and con- 
venience are considered. 


You will get a true appreciation of the joys 
and comforts of hot water when you read the 
book “The Well Managed Home.” Your copy 
is snugly packed in its envelope waiting for 
your name and address. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsbur 
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WATER HEATERS 














ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Electricity For the Farm Home 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





HERE are about twen- 

ty-two million homes in 

the United. States. 
Every third one of them is on 
a farm; in short, six million, 
five hundred thousand of the 
families in this country are 
farm households. Thirty-four 
per cent of us, when we have 
our minds on ways and means 
of making living easier, are 
thinking of a house and grounds 
out in the country somewhere; 
and of the rest of us, — the 
other sixteen million families, 
—a very large number have 
the farm-dream, in some stage 
of its development, right now, 
or will have sooner or later. 
We are hoping, or perhaps al- 
ready planning, to get out in 
the open places; so anything 
that is good news to the farm- 
er and his wife to-day is good 
news to a third of of us, and 
interesting to almost all the rest of us. 

The coming of electricity to the farm 
home has been the best news that has ever 
traveled through the rural districts. It has 
been good news for the farmer and his 
wife, good news for the home and for busi- 
ness, because home and business are one 
on the farm. The farmer and his wife are 
in business together to a greater degree 
than any other married people in the 
world. Theoretically, he may run things 
in the barns and in the fields, and she may 
run the house, but actually, that is not the 
outcome. The work of the man is depend- 
ent on the work of the woman, and the 
work of the woman is influenced by the 
work of the man. They are just naturally 
engaged together in the business of run- 
ning a farm with a home on it, and the 
most comfortable and profitable partner 
they have ever taken into business with 
them is electricity. It is doing things for 
the people in the farm home that is mak- 
ing life there very much more comfortable 
and satisfactory. 

The home-keeping problems on the 
farm are far more difficult and exacting 
than those the city housewife has to meet. 
The lighting of the house, for instance, is 
automatically taken care of in the city be- 
cause there is city gas or electricity avail- 
able. But on seventy-nine per cent of the 
farms there still are kerosene lamps to 


This is what the farm electric-light plant looks like in use. It consists of a 
row of battery jars, a tank, and the generator. It takes but little space down 
in the cellar or in the corner of some convenient outbuilding. 


tend, and the woman does the work — the 
troublesome, repulsive, daily job of filling 
lamps and trimming wicks and cleaning 
chimneys. 

In the city the milk is delivered on the 
porch in the early morning and the bread 
and breakfast rolls are brought to the door 
by the baker’s wagon. The housewife there 
seldom has to worry about these two 


Electricity means many things to the farmer’s 
wife but the help it brings in washing and 
ironing perbaps comes closest to her heart. 
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fundamentals; but on the farm 
it is a different story. The 
cows must be milked, and the 
bread must be baked; there- 
fore, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the United States 
Government, ninety-four per 
cent of the farmers’ wives bake 
their own bread, and eighty- 
eight per cent wash the milk- 
pail when the milking is done; 
sixty-five per cent clean the 
separator; sixty per cent make 
their own butter, and thirty- 
six per cent actually go to the 
barn and help with the milking. 
The preparation of bread and 
milk is a large issue in the farm 
home. 

In the city, again, there is 
always running water at hand. 
No thought need ever be given 
to the water supply until some 
winter frost comes and stops 
the flow. In the country, over 
sixty-one per cent of the farms are sup- 
plied by water which is drawn from a well 
or spring, and then carried an average dis- 
tance of thirty-nine feet — ten buckets 
every day, and for the most part, carried 
by the women. 

In the city there are so many stores con- 
veniently at hand that ready-made clothes 
are almost universally worn to-day, and 
dressmaking is an art but little practised. 
On the farm ninety-five per cent of the 
women still make their own clothes and do 
their own sewing. 

In the city, again, there is the laundry 
round the corner, or wash-women to come 
to your house. But in the country no less 
than ninety-six per cent of the farmers’ 
wives do the washing for themselves. 

All this is in addition to the other nor- 
mal housework that all women have to do 
in their homes — the cooking, sweeping, 
cleaning, bed-making, dish-washing, and 
silver-polishing that make up so much of 
the routine of any household. Labor, 
therefore, is a problem in the farmhouse 
bigger, and far more vital, than it is in the 
town. The farmer’s wife has needed elec- 
tricity just as the farmer has needed it 
himself, and now it has come. It has come 
from two directions. The wires of the light 
and power company in the neighboring 
town have gradually, steadily, little by 
little and jump by jump, been reaching 
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A NEW GROUP OF SMALL HOUSES 








HERE IS THE 
QUESTION: 


Are you a house hunter? It 
makes no difference whether you 
are looking for a home for your- 
self and your family, whether 
you are searching for a paying in- 
vestment, or whether as an em- 
ployer you must secure proper 
living conditions for your em- 
ployees. 


This group of designs has 
been made to order for 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
by Adden & Parker, a 
firm of well-known Bos- 
ton architects. Complete 
working drawings and 
specifications are on sale 
at the address given be- 
low. 














HERE IS THE 
ANSWER: 


You will come to the conclu- 
sion that you must build. The 
first thing to think about is a 
suitable. plan—one which will 
meet all your individual needs, 
as well as satisfy the require- 
ments of modern living in the 
way of comfort, convenience and 
good taste. 


On receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps with your name 
and address, we will send 
you a circular showing 
floor plans with dimen- 
sions and giving full par- 
ticulars about building 
ten houses, including the 
“Prize House.” 
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In the barns there are many jobs that the electric motor takes off the 
farmer's hands. This motor is mounted on wheels and is here shown 
belted up to a corn sheller. 


out along the country roads and carrying 
electric service to the farmer’s house and 
barns. 

In the Far West, tremendous strides 
have been made toward serving the great 
agricultural country, vast though its dis- 
tances be. In the Middle West, the South, 
and in the East, the same thing has been 
happening. Surrounding each city and 
town is the rural population with its many 
farms. Every year, more and more farms 
have been reached by the advancing pole 
lines and connected. And, on farms 
where the prospect of being served in the 
early future from the city supply does not 
seem promising, they are taking the 
matter into their own hands individually; 
the farmer is now installing his own farm 
plant with complete success. There are 
over two hundred thousand of these small 
electric power-and-light plants already in 
use, and they are increasing by many tens 
of thousands annually. And every time a 
new farm is connected to a pole line or 
another farm plant is installed there, 
electricity becomes the working partner of 
the farmer and his wife, and makes a new 
life for them on the farm. 

| had a long talk one Sunday afternoon, 
not long ago, with a farmer and his wife on 
their own front porch, out 
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made the most of it. The result is that 
their appreciation of the benefits that elec- 
tricity has brought is intense. 

Labor troubles on this farm had been 
neither better nor worse than on any other 
farm. It had been hard to get men to 
work in their fields and to do the chores. 
It had been hard to keep anyone to help 
with the work in the house. Both the farm- 
er and his wife had been handicapped by 
so much farm labor being carried off dur- 
ing the years of war. They had long been 
worried. They had long been overworked. 
But they have come out on top now be- 
cause electricity has brought them a very 
large degree of independence-of-labor for 
the chore work. They can get along with 
very little assistance except in the plant- 
ing and harvesting seasons. 

“What do you think is the greatest 
thing that electricity is doing for you 
nowr’ | asked them. 

‘It is pretty hard to say what helps the 
most,’ the farmer said. ‘In almost every- 
thing there are two benefits — more com- 
fort, and a saving of time and work. Take 
the matter of light, for instance. It used 
to take either my wife or daughter a solid 
hour very day to clean the burners and 
trim the wicks and fill up the lamps and 
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Milking by electricity has solved one of the most troublesome problems that 
the dairy farmer has had to meet. These milking-machines are standing 
ready to be attached to the cows. 


lanterns. It was a nasty job. That’s all 
saved now. We have light everywhere in 
the house and in the barns without a bit of 
fire risk. With lamps and lanterns we were 
always worrying for fear a lamp would get 
knocked over, or a lantern would fall, or a 
match be thrown in some straw. Now it 
can’t happen, and on top of that, the in- 
surance rate has been reduced. Think 
what all that means to us.’ 

‘And then look at the washing,’ his wife 
added. ‘We used to send the wash two 
miles away to a wash-woman, and the 
sheets and heavy pieces went eight miles 
to the steam laundry. We spent all this 
time, and from three to four dollars every 
week on the wash. Now we do it right 
here — all of it in our own washing-ma- 
chine, and everything is on the line in two 
hours on Monday morning. On Monday 
afternoon we put it through our ironing- 
machine, and two or three hours finishes 
the ironing. We use an electric flatiron to 
do the ruffled parts. Everything else goes 
through the ironer roll. It is wonderful.’ 

“What other ways does it help you here 
in the house?’ | asked. 

“Well, take the sweeping,’ she said. ‘At 
present we can’t get labor to sweep. Our 
family is large, and the old colored woman 

who cooks for us has all 





in the country at the end 
of a pole line that has re- 
cently been extended to 





connect that farm. They 
had been waiting for a 
long while for the day 
when they could get ser- 
vice. They knew they 
wanted it. They knew 
they could utilizeit. They 
were ready to buy all the 
appliances that could help 
them in their business of 
running their farm. And, 
when they got service, 
they went ahead and 


with much waste of time and labor. 


Water supplied by an electric pump. The farmer must have water for bis stock, and 
on many farms this has meant driving cows and horses to the brooks twice a day 


water in ary building and any field. 


With an electric pump there can be running 


she can do in the kitchen. 
We have had to do the 
sweeping ourselves, and 
it is hard work and takes 
a lot of time, week after 
week. With the vacuum 
cleaner the time is cut in 
half at least, and there is 
no back-ache after it.’ 
We sat and talked it 
over for a long while — 
sitting there looking out 
over a Strikingly beautiful 
farm in the hill country. 
First the man, and ther. 
his (Continued on page 67) 
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“Beauty Is Only 
Skin Deep” 


GOLD BRICK always looks good. It has to. 

Its promising appearance is its sole virtue. 
Looks alone will not sell goods today. Merchandise 
with a name—the name of its maker —has the call. 
For only the maker of worthy goods can long afford 
to advertise. At the High Court of Public Opinion 
any other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications 
to tell the story of their wares. The publishers 
seek the reputable advertising for the readers’ 
guidance. The well-informed buyer seeks news 
of good merchandise through the columns of the 
best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without your 
patronage. ‘Therefore, it is to their advantage to 
cater to you. They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be 
guided by. the message they lay before you— 
the advertisements. 


Read them regularly! 





























Reg. Trade Mark 


Appropnate Fabrics 


for the 


Young Folks’ Wardrobes 


N ABUNDANT 
COLLECTION of 
fabrics that lend themselves 
to the mode of the “‘quaint” 


in Children’s Clothes. 


Imported Dotted Swiss 
Colored grounds with White 
dots or White with colored dots. 


32 ins. wide, $1.50 and $2.00 
yard. 


Imported Irish Dimities 
Plain colors and new printed 
effects—dots, scrolls, stripes, 
checks and small floral designs. 


32 ins. wide, 85c yard. 


McCutcheon’s Zephyrette 
the ideal fabric for children’s 
garments. Ina complete range 
of White and fast plain shades. 
32 ins. wide, 75c yard. 


English Prints and Tropical Prints 


a light weight, warm weather 
fabric—Quaint designs. Smart 
and very durable—altogether 
an excellent fabric for Town, 
Seashore or Country wear. 32 
ins. wide, 95c yard. 


Dress Sateens 
Soft draping and with the sheen 
of Silk these practical fabrics 
are enjoying a great popularity. 
In plain shades, dots, floral and 
small geometric designs. 28 


and 32 ins. wide, $1.25 yard. 


Samples mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Never mind what the old home was BUILT of—you can 


PUT A CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCH ON IT 


and by this use of ‘‘The Wood Eternal” enhance your property value 
by a touch of modern art, and guarantee the health and add to the joys 
of your family by adopting this vital doctrine of modern hygiene, with- 
out injury to the sentiment of the old place and at a cost you would 
hardly notice. We have six special designs. Yours on request, FREE. 


OR THIS CLASSIC LOGGIA? 
How this chaste yet rich 
entrance would embellish 
the old brick homestead (or 
the woodenone)! Every stick 
of it Cypress—of course. 


IT’S IN VOLUME 35 


Do You LIvE HERE? 


You know that style 
of bow window— 
with a tin roof and a 
railing—but not big 
enough to get outon? 


GETVOL. 35. FREE 


OR DOES THIS FIT BETTER? 


Cut two extra windows 
on the first floor, put 
in diamond panes (in 
Cypress sash) and you'll 
shortly produce this. 


ASK FOR THAT VOL. 35 

















and you’ll find Full Detail 
Plans and Specifications. 


with Specifications and 


and see just what to 
Full Working Drawings. 


do to fix it uplike this. 


ABOVE ARE BUT THREE OF THE SIX THAT ARE FREE 


in the ézternationally famous (fact) Vol. 35 of the CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY—the Authoritative and indispensable Reference Work for all 
well-ordered Home Builders. The plans and specifications are ample for any 
carpenter to build from—or for you if you can swing a hammer and take a 
day or two off. Balcony designs for any style of structure. All were designed 
to our order by eminent architects—none are for sale in any form—all are 


yours with our compliments. ‘““WRITE TONIGHT.” 


OUT-OF-DOOR TIME NOW—BETTER ALSO ASK FOR VOL. 28—CYPRESS TRELLISES & ARBORS—23 DESIGNS 











When planning a Mansion, a B low, a Farm, a Sleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—“ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 
Let our “‘ALL-ROUND-HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Personal Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 PERDIDO BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW AT ONCE. 
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The Garden House in California 
(Continued from page 19) 


I insisted. ‘I must be able to walk around!’ 
‘An open space will be bare,’ contested Mark. 
‘It is n’t going to be bare. There is going to 

be a long narrow strip of turf, and at one end 

there is going to be a bird-bath — an oval 
bird-bath made by the Master Workman.’ 

At the other end of the turf, | put a bronze 
Japanese garden stork, about four feet high, 
standing on a turtle and holding aloft a quaint 
little lantern, which swung from his beak. 

‘Do put in some hollyhocks,’ begged Mark. 

‘They are out of scale — too tall for my 
rooms,’ I objected. 

‘Put pink ones against the arcaded wall, and 
call them Korean candlesticks!’ 

The flower beds were all in pink and gray. 
‘Dusty Miller’ at the back, against the hedge, 
and in front a border of low-growing ‘ Dusty 
Miller.’ Mark called it ‘Dusty Miller, Jr.’ and 
off went their little yellow heads when bloom- 
ing time came around. 

In between the gray-leaved plants grew my 
pink flowers! Pink standard roses — clumps 
of pale-pink geraniums, and a procession of 
pink tulips, Canterbury bells, and snapdragons. 

‘Don’t leave out pink verbenas; remember 
how sweet they smell,’ begged Little Sister, 
after she came. 

In season, | added pink tiger lilies — here 
and there pink gladioli, then pink amaryllis 
and tall white phlox. In July and August these 
last made a bit of paradise against the silvery 
background. 

The blue room was left for the last, and al- 
though I had my blue flowers well under way, 
I could not decide on a motif. It had to be 
something distinctive, yet nothing original 
presented itself, so finally | turned it over to 
Little Sister. After many consultations with 
Overseas Friend, she evolved a design all her 
own. 

‘Have a sundial,’ insisted Mark. ‘What is a 
garden house without a sundial? How are you 
going to tell time?’ 

But Little Sister knew what she wanted and 
it was n’t a sundial. First she wanted a pool; 
so under her direction Mark built a pool, and 
I planted the setting, and we waited. 

At last, after many mysterious trips in her 
birthday car, and never by any chance alone, 
a large packing case arrived, and Mark and | 
were shut out of our own garden for two days, 
and then with great ceremony, we were taken 
to the blue room. 

A lovely lady, as high as one’s heart, stood 
just above the curving pool, against the hedge, 
and about her feet were blue flowers all looking 
up at her. A gracious presence and a welcome 
guest! 

The pool was bordered with blue pansies, and 
behind the Lovely Lady grew pale-blue lark- 
spurs; and when they were reflected in the little 
pool, they were as beautiful as a song when 
you can understand the words. 

In the borders were clumps of blue irises 
and tall white phlox, and everywhere | could 
put them, the light-blue larkspurs — ‘Bella- 
donnas,’ first cousins tothe Lovely Lady. Bands 
of blue daisies bordered the beds, and just be- 
hind them floated baby’s-breath and love-in- 
a-mist and forget-me-nots. 

At one end of the central space we had built 
a seat with a flat arch, and over it climbed blue 
plumbago. In this flowering bird-cage sat hap- 
py Little Sister, looking first at the Lovely 
Lady and then through the opening into the 
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Drop All Waste Here-Then fi 
~~ 


cmearoe 


HE KERNERATOR is the modern solution of the refuse and 
garbage problem. It disposes of all waste material without 
odor, labor or expense. 





Everything that is no longer wanted — waste paper, faded flowers, 
paper boxes, garbage — is thrown into the handy kitchen hopper 
door. This refuse falls down the flue into the incinerator in the 
basement, and, in burning, dries all wet waste so it also becomes 
fuel. Tin cans and other non-combustibles are dried, sterilized 
and later dropped into the ash pit. 


The Kernerator is an enlargement of the chimney base, installed 
when the building is erected. Once installed you have abolished 
garbage cans forever. The Kernerator costs nothing to operate 
because it requires no gas, wood, oil or coal. 


SANITARY — ECONOMICAL — CONVENIENT — ODORLESS 


If you are planning to build, ask your architect 
about the Kernerator or write us for literature. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
527 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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N partitioned privacy, cooled by become unsightly quickly, besides 





drifting breezes, deep, refresh- 
ing sleep comes easily to the 
occupant of a Vudor Shaded Porch. 
All the joys of sleep in the open, yet 
fully closed against sight from the 
passers-by. 
No other shades have Vudor advan- 


tages. Canvas drops are stuffy, 
heat conducting and they soil and 


being hard to manage in spring and 
fall. Fragile bamboo screens neith- 
er shade nor protect from view. 


Vudor Shades are self-hanging and 
ventilating — they are made of wood 
slats beautifully stained; are lasting 
and practical—they make any porch 
breezy, cool and comfortable— day 
or night. 


Hous seApe 
ilustrations in 
——y ian aa ng 
name of your Janesville, Wis. 


SELF-HANGING VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 














Reproduction from photograph 
showing Cornell underground 
system in operation 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR PRIVATE ESTATES 


The Cornell Systems of Irrigation—under- 
ground, overhead and portable—are used 
in the grounds of many of the largest 
and best-known estates throughout the 
world. 


The Cornell Irrigation Systems will make 
your lawns noticeably more handsome, 
flowers more profuse, and gardens more 
productive. 


The Cornell Systems may be installed at 
any time without injury or unsightliness 
to lawn or garden. 


Write today for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing permanent and portable outfits 
for country estates, country clubs, and 
gardens. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
43 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Chicago Boston Kansas City 

Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland 

Washington Norfolk Newark 
Philadelphia 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 
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| Some_ representa- 
tive homes where 
Jewett Refrigera- 
tors are used: 


Arthur Curtiss James 
Newport, R. I. 
Vincen t Astor a 
. Tiffany 
id Spring Harbor 
- Marshall 
Pasadena, Calif. 
S. Reading Bertron 
New York 
Guernsey Curran 
East Norwich, L. I. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
ew York 
Mrs. L. Z. Leiter 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Wm. Fahnestock 
Katonah, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. L. McKee 
Bristol, R. I. 
Samuel Mather 
Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend 
Washirgton 
George Eastman 
ester, N. Y. 
John D. Rockefeller 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 














Montreal 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
ew York 
Sen. W. A. Clark 
New York 
Joseph Leiter _ 
Washington 
Charles M. Schwa! 
Ne 


w 
J, Ogden Armour, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
A. J. Lichtstern 
lencoe, Ill. 
Mrs. Jobn Hay 
Cleveland, O. 
John Borden 


Wm. V. Kelley 
Lake Forest, Ill. 








Write for this book 


Whatsize refrigerator; why 
over 75% of ice used is or- 
dinarily wasted; why the ice 
should never be covered; 
these and many other ques- 
tions are answered in the 
above booklet. May we send 
you acopy? 
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What Would Guests Think? 
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The Jewett — in 
addition to its one 
piece, inch thick, 
seamless china 
crock lining in 
both the ice and 
food compart- 
ments — has walls 
over5inchesthick, 
insulated with pure 
cork, which most 
effectively lock out 
the heat. 
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Section of wall con- 
struction showing 


insulation. 


ACK from the country club—appetites keen. An 

impromptu meal—a midnight raid on the kitchen 
sector. If guests should see the refrigerator, would they 
be favorably impressed—or otherwise? 


Perhaps careless servants 
have found it too difficult to 
keep immaculate. A faint but 
tell-tale odor betrays the fact. 
Perhaps insulation against the 
outer air has been imperfect— 
the delicate savor of foods has 
been impaired. 

No such contingencies are 
possible when the Jewett 
guards the food. It is no 
trouble to keep its solid por- 


celain walls unsullied. Its mas- 
sive construction maintains its 
contents in cold, clean preser- 
vation always. Wherever gour- 
mets gather, wherever food is 
lookeduponassomethingmore 
than sustenance, there you 
will find the Jewett preserving 
nature’s inimitable flavors. The 
Jewett is almost a standard 
fixturein notable mansionsand 
teally good hotels and clubs. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO.,128Chandler St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Established 1849 
Associated with The Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Lid., Bridgeburg, Canada. 


EW ETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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Pinkham fret Rugs 


wie Be 28S a RE RSE 








‘O achieve that lightness and dignity 

of furnishing which is essential to the 
country house, use Pinkham hand-braided 
rugs. You may obtain them at all the 
better stores in colors suitable for bed- 
rooms, living-rooms, halls, etc. Or send 
descriptions of your rooms, and we 
shall submit color sketches of appropriate 
designs. 


PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Ine, 
No. 5 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 
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pink room to the Korean candlesticks against 
the arcaded wall. 

Overseas Friend contributed a fascinating 
finish to my garden house when he brought me 
a flock of bird-sticks. Blue birds for the blue 
room, swallows for the pink room, and orioles 
for the drawing-room and the dining-room, 
and parrots for the kitchen. 

And with spring, a new beauty came over 
the garden; somehow the flowers found out 
that there was to be a wedding in the garden 
house, and all through the blossom rooms there 
was a rustle of listening and whispering. It was 
in the air! 

I am quite sure, that, on moonlight nights, 
the Lovely Lady leaned forward to peep at the 
stork, and tell him the happy news, and that he 
gently waved his lantern back to her in answer. 
As for the bird-sticks: — 

The little birds sang east, 
And the little birds sang west! 


With the coming of the day, the light of 
youth and love fairly filled the garden house, 
and when the bride, with her ‘rosebud garden 
of girls,’ entered the white-and-gold drawing- 
room, and the Bridegroom-from-Overseas met 
her on the lawn, I felt that my garden had come 
into being and had bloomed, for just this per- 
fect moment. 

Everything was white and gold like the 
drawing-room: white Banksia roses for the 
bride, with little blossoms dangling down in a 
shower, and gold Banksias for the rosebud 
girls — and all around, white and gold flowers. 

Music stole softly from beyond the arcaded 
wall; the wedding guests wandered through 
the flower-rooms, and after awhile, the little 
bride went away, like a happy flower herself. 

After all, this was the real housewarming of 
the garden house. 


Curtains that Give Character to 
a Room 


(Continued from page 21) 


good, and when it is bad it is horrid; but the de- 
signs are constantly improving, and it is easy 
to distinguish between the bad and the good. 
The newer ones with their clear, virile colors 
on strongly contrasting backgrounds are inval- 
uable for carrying out the color scheme of the 
rcom. 

The windows in the living-room must con- 
tribute their bit — and a large bit it is — to- 
ward making that room really livable. Heavy 
velvet or brocade curtains in the living-room of 
the average home would be sadly out of place. 
For one thing, they smother the joy and beauty 
of the out-of-doors seeking to enter through 
the windows, and to me, they seem always to 
offer harbor to countless little moths intent on 
finding a base of supply from which they may 
fare forth intent on working havoc. But the 
heavy blue taffeta hangings of one living-room 
of my acquaintance offer no such refuge to the 
enemy, and a more charming window treat- 
ment can scarcely be imagined. The three 
windows forming a group at one side of the 
room filter the sunshine through glass curtains 
of gold-silk gauze, over which the heavy Co- 
penhagen curtains are draped, and held back by 
mulberry ties edged in gold. 

The furniture is upholstered in soft taupe 


Carry on! Build a Home This Year Instead of Next! 


Send ten cents for circulars of all our House Plans 
The ‘Prize House’’ will be sure to please you 


velvet. Pillows of mulberry are disposed on 
the great davenport, and a reading-lamp with 


© APLANAVON HERES, BOLTON ON, SOAS. a mulberry-silk shade, fringed in gold and Co- 








READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 
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The WHITE HOUSE Line—Ste Bre3 4 





In the kitchen and pantry that 
has been carefully planned as 
to efficiency, attractiveness and 
durability, you will find steel 
dressers replacing wooden cup- 


boards. 


Catalogue sent on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
130 West 44th Street 
New York 
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STRAWBERRIES FROM YOUR OWN 
GARDEN IN TWO MONTHS 


Experience the joy of serving Strawberries from your own garden. Large, firm, 
wonderfully flavored fruit can be grown from 


LOVETT’S POT-GROWN PLANTS 


Lovett’s pot-grown plants are raised by men who are specialists in the field, backed 
by forty-three years’ experience. 


EASE OF CULTURE 


Anyone can raise Lovett’s pot-grown plants for they have been carefully culti- 
vated under the most improved method. Largest acreage in the world devoted 
to the culture of strawberry plants, with a capacity of over 500,000 this season. 
We will send a dozen each (36 in all) of the three wonderful VAN FLEET 
HYBRIDS—EARLY JERSEY GIANTS, JOHN H. COOK and (EDMUND. 
WILSON —all pot grown, for $3.50, or twenty-five of each for $6.50. 

The following are all fine, pot-grown plants of the everbearing variety: CHAM- 
PION EVERBEARING, FRANCIS, IDEAL, LUCKY BOY, PROGRESSIVE 
and SUPERB. We will send six each (36 in all) for $3.75, or a dozen of each (72 
in all) for $7.00. 

Send for catalogue No. 102 and learn how to raise Strawberries for your own table. 


J. T. LOVETT 
Monmouth Nursery 
STRAWBERRY SPECIALIST FOR FORTY-THREE YEARS 
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Remember the 25 to 49 yoarsiservice 
guarantée that goes with Ri In- 
spected Red Cedar Shingle ny prop- 


erly nailed with zinc-coated nai 
“Do you know that Red Cedar Shit 


files have insulating qualities that retain 
e heat within their walls during the 
winter and exclude the sun's rays in 


summer? 


Remember, also, the_great. architec 
tural beauty of Red Cedar Shingles for 
side walls, their wonderful adaptability 
for colonial homes, bungalows and for 
modernizing old homes. Note the or 
ing patterns im laying and the bea: 
tone when stained. } 

All these are building facts which em- 


phasize the superiority! of Red Cedar 
Shingles for exterior walls and roof. 





HOW TO GET GOOD SHINGLES 


The Rite-Gréde Inspected trade-riiark sde-niiar 
is a co-operative imspection mark,’ the 
property of over one hundred associated 


mills, manufacturing more than 3% ‘mil- 


Inspected mark on a bundle means ‘that 
| the shingles are produced by 
of our A§sociation, and are § 
by, official inspection to be up to grade 
as to thickness, grain, selection, unif. 
size, and covering capacity. 


‘orm 
Write for copy of our re of dis- 
_Oera_. 


._tinctive Americ { 
many suggestions for 
ically and well. i 
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Stim, gle Branch, West Coast ‘ 
Seattle, Washington, or The Shingle Manufe 
Association of British Columbia, vant if 
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Red Cedar Shingles are light. Fewer nike 
j 


rafters required. Saving No. 1. 








Roof boards spaced—not solid. Sav- 


ing No. 2, No building pa- 
per required for lining— Ez 
the shingles nailed on I 
the roof boards, Sav- 








Treble overlap on 
roof, which gives 
longer life and greater protection. 


es | 


Double overlap of 8 
inches and over on side 
walls, which means long- 
er life, greater protec- 
| || tion from cold and heat 
By} and a better “overcoat” 


2 i for your home, 
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A FISKLOCK HOUSE 








The “ Fisklock”’ wall is fire-proof, strong, 
and dry; and the ‘‘dead-air’’ cells make 
it easier to heat the house in winter. 














FISKLOCK 


More than a 


Face Brick 


FISKLOCK 


REG. U. S, PAT, OFF. 


FISKE 


NEW YORK 
Face Brick 


HARDONCOURT- 
FISKE PATENTS 


because reshaped to reduce labor cost, freight and 
mortar. 

And this new shape gives also the greatest brick 
improvement in centuries; the multitude of ‘‘dead- 
air” cells in the ‘“Fisklock” wall—three in each 
brick—retard the flow of heat. A cooler house in 
summer and a warmer house in winter. 

“Fisklock’’ retains the standard rectangular face 
and all other advantages of the finest face brick. 
Your architect knows about it. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WATSONTOWN, PA. 


“Tapestry”? Brick Fire Bricl: 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

















UR plant resources, comprising 

over 800 cultivated acres, enable 

us to assure you that no matter what 

your planting plans call for in 
Trees : Shrubs 
Evergreens or 
Perennials 
We can fill any requirements to 
fated maximum satisfaction. Write 
or our catalog. 


** Successful for over a century” 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Singer Building 
New York 





Wouldn’t It Be Delightful — 


NEXT WINTER to have that garden which you are 
enjoying somuch now? The coming of Fall need only 
mean concentrating your favorite flowers and vege- 
table plants in your under-glass garden. 9 Callahan 
Sectional Greenhouses are designed for the home— 
small sizes for city residences and larger ones for 
suburban homes. They are 
creations of beauty and ser- 
viceableness which can be 
erected in a few hours— 
but write today for the 
GREENHOUSE BOOK. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
67S. Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 























BUILD N OW Own a Home for Your Children’s Sake 
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penhagen, stands by the great wing chair. The 
greatest part of the charm of that room is due 
to its curtaining; yet, upon entering it, guests 
invariably exclaim, ‘What a delightful lamp! 
Such a comfy davenport!’ That is the truest 
test of successful drapery, so to blend itself 
with the rest of the furnishings that it seems 
but an inseparable part of the background. 

A living-room in which anyone would enjoy 
going into a brown study is curtained in a Sun. 
fast material in which gold predominates, and 
its light and color brighten the room, which is 
furnished in varying shades of brown and tan. 

Long French windows sometimes give one a 
vista too beautiful to be concealed by heavy 
draperies. Ecru silk net is transparent and 
when framed at the sides with narrow hangings 
of an old French block chintz in glowing colors, 
the effect is most attractive. Across the tran- 
som at the top of the window there should bea 
shirred valance of the same chintz. 

The library with dark paneled walls needs an 
enlivening touch of color in its draperies, yet 
they must be in tune with the spirit of the room 
— restful and soothing. Harmonizing with oak 
panels and dark Jacobean furniture are hang- 
ings of blue-green rough silk, whose subdued 
coloring relieves the ‘brownness’ of walls, rugs, 
and furniture, and tones down the accessories 
of orange and bright yellow. 

If properly introduced into a room, orange 
gives life and warmth, and these we must have 
in our living-room. While the use of orange 
hangings is rather daring, they are unusually 
beautiful if they can be made to seem a part 
of the room. Of course, the walls must be plain, 
perhaps of a delicate cream stenciled in orange 
and gray. Paint the woodwork a deep cream, 
and use furniture painted the same color and 
upholstered in orange tapestry, or walnut fur- 
niture upholstered similarly. Curtain the win- 
dows with plain filet, with an orange thread 
at the edge, over which drape orange hangings 
with a band of gray or green at the bottom 
and on the stretched edge of the valance. The 
curtains strike the dominant note of the en- 
tire scheme, and an exceptionally unique one 
it is. 

A young girl’s room is appropriately cur- 
tained in white net with drapes of a rough silk 
exactly the shade of the Killarney. The same 
color glows and vibrates throughout the whole 
room — furnishings, rug, lamps, and accesso- 
ries — with only the ivory of the furniture and 
toilet articles to break the rosiness. Yet the 
color is so lovely that one could never find it 
monotonous. 

The valance on a curved rod for a bedroom 
window is always interesting. It should be 
made with a deep hem and the curtains hung 
from behind it. Marquisette, voile, casement 
cloth, or even cheesecloth may be used effec- 
tively. The glass curtains may be very sheer 
on the bedroom windows, and sometimes may 
be entirely omitted. 

In the guest-chamber of a very delightful 
country home, the hangings give just the need- 
ed note of color and life to the room, with its 
warm gray floor covering, gray woodwork, and 
cool, delicately figured walls of green and gray. 
The furniture is stained the same soft tone, and 
the long windows are hung with mulberry Sun- 
fast, edged in yellow. 

Curtains for bedrooms, children’s rooms in 
particular, may often be purchased at the dress- 
goods counters in department stores, rather 
than among the authorized draperies. The use 
of gingham is particularly fetching in a child’s 
room. There was a row of high casement win- 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 


= prices of Danersk Furniture are based on the 
ctual cost of manufacturing. There is a quality of 
stability and integrity in the construction and finish of 
our furniture in which we take real pride. The pieces 
that are on our dealers’ floors represent the best value that 
we can give and embody all that care in artistry and design 
that is the fundamental characteristic on which our en- 
terprise was founded. 

The group illustrated was developed f:om a quaint old 
Spanish bed and is finished in the clear peasant tones or 
rich antique parchment glaze. 

Whether you purchase of our dealers or direct from us, 
all our services in point of special color schemes for specific 
rooms are included in the prices chary‘ed. 

Call when you are in New York. Our brochure, The 
Danersk G-7, will help you in your decorating problems. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2W. 47th St., New York First door west of 5th Ave., 4th Floor 
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THE Pipa POTTERY Co, 


Makers of Artistic Tiles and Pottery 
CELESTIAL STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We specialize in Lamp Bases and Candlesticks. Write 
for illustrated matter or see the Rookwood agent. 








The Breeze of | 


the Seven Seas 


Perhaps you are not sailing any 
of the seven seas this Summer. 
No matter the breeze that blows 
the traveler happily on his way is 
a land breeze also. It is money. 
Not so much in amount, as that 
it shall be convenient, safe against 
loss or theft and good as gold 
anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are the “insured money” 


of all nations 


Sky-blue in color, about the size of a 
dollar bill, these cheques are issued in 
amounts of 10, 20, 50, 100 and 200 
dollars. Sterling cheques in 5 and 10£ 
—French Franc cheques in 200 and 400 
francs. They come in a neat leather 
wallet with perforated ends and cost 50c 
for each $100. You sign each cheque 
when bought. To cash them you sign 
your name a second time. These two 
signatures identify you as the rightful 
owner. No form of money is so abso- 
lutely safe—none so universally recog- 
nized the world over—for larger sums 
American Express Letters of Credit are 
desirable. They are easily changed into 
ourTravelers Cheques without extra cost. 


Holders of American ExpressTravelers 
Cheques or Letters of Credit command 
the services of the American Express 
Company’s world organization. These 
offices and thousands of correspondents 
everywhere assure the traveler the most 
helpful advice and practical assistance. 


Wherever you go this Summer, near 
or far, week-ends or a tour of the world, 
convert your money into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 


For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries 
or plan your cruise or tour through the 
American Express Travel Department. 


American Express 
Company 
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‘ —created the original of 
this William and Mary 
arm chair, which was 
brought from England 
by The Elgin A. Simonds 
Company and faithfully 
reproduced by them. 


Of antique finish wal- 
nut, hand-carved in a de- 
sign typical of the period 
it represents, it is sold at 
leading furniture shops, 
everywhere. 


Write for our illustrated 
folio H: it contains many 
suggestions for artistic home 
settings. 
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Plan NOW 


for your Fall Plant- 
ing. When your home 
grounds are at their 
best, you can plan 
and imagine improve- 
ments more easily. 
Send for our newest 
illustrated catalog. 


Moons’ Nurseries 
Morrisville Pennsylvania 


A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 
fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
: round, two and one-half 
inches deep in centre slo 
ing to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 
IT ATTRACTS THE BIRDS 
Price, $2.50. Three for $6.75, f. 0. b. Verona. 
Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 
W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park Ave. Verona, New Jersey 





AMERICANS BY ADOPTION 
By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


Biographical sketches of nine famous foreign-born Americans. 
Illustrated by portraits. $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 

















HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little “Prize House”? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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dows along the side of one room | have in mind, 
hung with short rose-and-white checked ging- 
ham curtains. The floor was covered with a 
rose rug, and the oyster-white walls stenciled in 
rose. Emerald-green cottage furniture was 
used in this room, and the bedspread and cover 
for the chest of drawers were of the same check- 
ed gingham used to dress the windows. 

Dotted Swiss, ruffled muslin, voile, and 
cheesecloth may be fashioned into the dainti- 
est of window coverings. Hemstitched in a 
color — orange, blue, or even red — these 
simple materials acquire a distinction all their 
own. After all, it is the display of ingenuity in 
evolving effects that are fresh and attractive 
that makes the curtaining of your home some- 
thing to conjure with. 

Even the skylight may be developed into an 
asset to your attic room instead of a mere ne- 
cessity for its light and ventilation. The most 
satisfactory curtain arrangement for a sky- 
light that I have ever seen was a pulley-and- 
cord contrivance by which the drapery could 
be adjusted so as to admit more or less light as 
the occasion demanded. The material was a 
golden-brown Sunfast, which tempered the 
glaring light of midday, and when but parti- 
ally drawn, framed the glow of the setting sun, 

When you think of a sun parlor, you inevi- 
tably think of many windows curtained in 
bright chintz, comfortably cushioned wicker 
furniture and growing plants —a room of 
cheer, first and foremost. The expanse of glass 
in the sun parlor is best curtained with a long 
valance with the draperies at the intersections. 
Purple, green, and orange chintz combines well 
with neutral-tinted walls and floor, and when 
repeated in the upholstery of the easy chairs 
and couch, makes a room where the whole fam- 
ily loves to sun itself. 

The use of graduated flounces is particularly 
good for chintz, taffeta, or any plain material. 
They break the length of French windows and 
apparently reduce the height of the ceiling. 
The flounces are stitched to a backing, and 
grow wider toward the bottom. 

Double-sash under-curtains of net give a 
pleasing effect at living-room windows, espe- 
cially with over-drapes of mauve-and-green- 
striped linen, linking the mauve-enameled fur- 
niture striped in green with the rug of beige. 

The arched window presents its own prob- 
lem, and problem it is to the amateur decora- 
tor. When the window is of leaded glass, and 
has architectural value of its own, it should be 
curtained with a sheer fabric so that its light 
may not be hidden under a bushel. The cur- 
taining edged with crystal drops may be shaped 
and hung from the arch, or may be semi-draped 
and caught at either side with a cord and tassel. 

When the arch has no distinctive interest, or 
interferes with the decorative scheme of the 
room, it can be filled with a gathered fabric, 
and caught with a rosette of the same color as 
the piping on the drapery. The glass curtains 
should be of net or gauze. 

The casement window, so frequently used in 
dining-rooms, admits of more attractive treat- 
ments than any other type. One of the best 
methods of curtaining the casement window is 
with an over-all valance and curtains at either 
end. 

The cushions of the window-seat should 
blend with the curtaining. A pleasing effect of 
blue and gray was secured in the dining-room 
of one of my friends through the use of a sea- 
blue Sunfast silk for the tiny casements, and 
long windows opposite them, beneath which 
was a window-seat cushioned in blue and gray. 
The wails were of a soft dove-gray, and the 
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Delightful —and Economical 


ERE is charm in a white-shingled Colonial home—and 
when the roofing is in soft color tones, the ensemble is truly 


delightful. 
In selecting 18-inch “‘ CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, for both side walls and 
roof of the A. J. Bleecker House, architects R. C. Hunter & Brothers also 
assured for their clients an economy as well as a remarkable color and wear 
durability. 
Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prominent Architects, as well as color samples, 


Ask about “* CREO-DIPT” Thatched Roofs and 24-inch Dixie White Side Walls for the 
true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver Street N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





** CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingles; 
“Dixie White” Side Walls, Light 
Brown Roof. Archts. R. C. Hun- 
ter & Bro., N.Y. for A.J. Bleecker, 
Tenafly, N.J. 


Stained Shingles 




















To help make your Garden grow consult 
THE LITTLE GARDEN 


By Mrs. FRANcIs KING 


The little garden, as it will be considered in these pages, means not exclusively the 
spaces for flowers available in a town or suburban lot. It means, too, the setting 
for those spaces—the ground about the house, and that in which the garden lies. 
. . . Material for the good small garden lies so near us. Native trees and shrubs 
in these days of the Ford car, are at our doors; the flora of the woods, the envy of all 
foreign gardeners, which even the strictest of the preservers of wild flowers is willing 
that one should gather for purposes of propagation — these native flowers are among 
the finest in any land.— From the Preface. 


This practical handbook for amateur gardeners is the work of the 
President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion. It contains tables of much value, and there are many 
beautiful and instructive photographs of flowers. $1.75 


THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR 
For the Vegetable Garden 


By FLORENCE Tart EATON 


July is high tide in the vegetable garden! Do you wish to know 
what vegetables to “hurry in,” how it is best to thin the early 
plants, how to treat the garden pests? All these questions, as 
well as the many problems that arise during every month of the 
year, are answered in this attractive and handy calendar. It pro- 
vides valuable rules and contains space for personal notes. $1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INC. H.B, 7-21 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass, 
| 
— ~ -..§ THE LITTLE GARDEN 
Gentlemen :— Enclosed find........ for} EVERY-YEAR GARDEN CALENDAR 
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JENKINS 
MARK 


For é Sh > = 
Country 
Estates 


UPPLYING the residences, barns, 

buildings, pools, fountains, and 
greenhouses on a country estate with 
water entails extensive plumbing, and 
requires the use of hundreds of valves. 
Valves are a sizeable item and should 
be chosen with utmost consideration. 


The heavy, strong, and substantial 
valves made by Jenkins Bros. are 
widely used in country estate plumbing 
where it is the desire of the owner, 
architect, and plumbing contractor to 
make the plumbing the best in every 
way. 

Plumbing cannot function properly 
with cheaply made light-weight valves 
which become leaky with frequent use 
and require replacing. 

The initial cost of Jenkins Valves 
may be more than the light-weight 
valve, but their absolute dependability 
and the satisfaction they give make 
genuine Jenkins Valves the least expen- 
sive in service. 

Jenkins Valves are made in the vari- 
ous sizes and types used in plumbing. 
Permit the architect to specify and the 
plumbing contractor to install genuine 
Jenkins ““Diamond Marked’’ Valves. 


We shall gladly send to you interesting 
booklets on plumbing and heating valves. 


JENKINS BROS. 


OE ree New York 
524 Atlantic Ave............. Boston 
133 No. Seventh St... ... Philadelphia 
646 Washington Bivd........ Chicago 
Montreal Havana London 


FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Can. 
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Midsummer Madness 


OTHING will bring it on quicker than slam-banging 
screen doors. Noisy screen doors get on your nerves. 
They take the rest and quiet out of life. 

Give your nerves a treat this summer. Put Sargent 
Noiseless Screen Door Closers on your doors, and you 
will have the quietest, most restful summer you ever had 
in your life. 

Sargent Screen Door Closers close screen doors swiftly, 
firmly and quietly. There’s no rebound to put doors, locks 
and hinges out of commission. They are simple in con- 
struction and easily attached. 

When you take your screen doors down put your 
Sargent Screen Door Closers on your storm doors or light 
inside doors! Use them all year ’round on the coat closet 
in the front hall, the downstairs lavatory door, the bath- 
room door, the pantry door, the kitchen door, the basement 
door and others, both at home and at the office. 


If your hardware dealer doesn’t have them write us. 


"SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 









































These Books Will Help You 
» UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
By Edward W. Frentz 
Plan Your eee ee oe bits of natural history, 
childhood adventure, fellowship with animals, and in- 
Future Home formation about a multitude of interesting matters. 
Craftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes Twenty-two black and white illustrations. $1.50 
112 pages be yo ~~ featuring exclusively the 
bungalows suitable for any climate, pace tse gg A LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE: 
saan ebenedin Madea. bhaee and artistic plan book ever HEXAPOD STORIES 
size,cost,etc., also valuable sugges- a a “architecture. 6). By Edith M. Patch 
tions = bungalow building § ply Postpaid Twelve stories about the six-footed creatures, the fas- 
MESES OF SEDOT: SEN cinating little insects that children see every day. As 
Order today. meat back if ‘ interesting as fiction, yet holding a wealth of biologic 
asians and nature study information, this is an ideal volume 
YOHO & MERRITT , en for younger children. Illustrated, $1.25 
a de F Ce ‘_ i | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
SEATTLE, WASH. : i un 4 , 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
. Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 
SLIDES on your club or school program for next year? 
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whole was appetizing enough to aid digestion, 

It is a pleasant custom to have the curtains 
in the dining-room either the same as, or in 
harmony with, the cloth on the table. One de- 
lightful dining-room has glass curtains of cream- 
silk net over which are drapes of apple-green 
linen. On the deep-green painted floor are 
braided rugs of gray, rose, green, and gold, and 
the cottage furniture is a soft yellow with 
green-and-violet motifs stenciled on the backs 
of the chairs. 

On each corner of the square green-linen 
cloth which covers the table, there is a black 
cross-stitch basket of gay flowers, and standing 
in the centre of the table is a cream-and-black 
lacquered wicker basket filled with fruit. 

To return to curtains, those of the bedroom 
should and do receive the utmost considera- 
tion, but the namby-pamby pink-and-white ef- 
fects that some people seem to consider con- 
ducive to peaceful dreams, are usually weak, 
too lackadaisical. It is better to introduce a 
strong clear color as the dominant note and 
build the room about it. 

The cretonne used for draping the window 
may be repeated in the upholstery of the wing 
chair so closely associated with bedroom com- 
fort. While the use of the boldly figured cre- 
tonne, bound with a plain color, is most effec- 
tive, curtains of silk are often preferred. 


From a Plymouth-to-Provincetown 


Sketchbook 


(Continued from page 24) 


not help remembering how, once upon a time, 
there was only one small boat beating in around 
Long Point — the only sail for miles and miles 
of wintry water. When we think how the win- 
ter sea can growl around an ocean liner now, 
and then think how the Mayflower went hull- 
ing for days in ‘mightie storme,’ we wonder 
that it ever got here at all. Indeed, at one time, 
when the main beam of the small craft buckled, 
nothing stood between the passengers and ship- 
wreck except a certain ‘great iron scrue ye pas- 
sengers brought from Holland which would 
raise ye beam to his place.’ They screwed up 
the ‘scrue,’ calked the deck, and though they 
knew that ‘with the working of ve ship they 
would not long keep stanch,’ they thought that 
she might weather the rest of the voyage if they 
did not overpress her with sails. 

‘So,’ remarks Governor Bradford with fine 
simplicity, ‘they comited them selves to ye will 
of God, and resolved to proseede.’ 

The whole story of that voyage and landing 
and settlement has in it the vitality of the wind 
from the sea. It has also the nobility always 
found when the human will goes somewhere 
and does something with the minimum of ma- 
terial equipment, alone, against odds, for the 
sake of conviction. Materially, the Pilgrims 
had the narrowest possible margin. A great 
iron screw to prop their beam; a great iron pur- 
pose to prop their souls. 

The Tercentenary is not an empty celebra- 
tion. We do well to commemorate their jour- 
nev and arrival, and to visit the places where 
they came ashore. And we shall always hold in 
honor those who, with discouragement and 
danger and threatened shipwreck all around 
them, valiantly prop up their beam, calk their 
decks, ‘committ’ themselves to the will of God 
and resolve ‘to proseede.’ 
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Radianifire 


The installation of the Humphrey Radiant fire in the finer homes is regarded with 
favor by persons of taste and culture who want efficiency combined with luxury. 

Prominent architects and builders are recommending it to their clients owing to the 
fact that it can be installed without the expense of building brick chimneys, founda- 
tions and ash pits, necessary to the coal and wood fire. An inexpensive Terra Cotta 
or metal vent is all that is required to produce wholesome and effective heat. Can be 
installed in existing fireplaces without much expense. A dozen designs to select from. 





General Gas Light Company 
New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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Pilgrim Tails 


A Plymouth-to-Provincetown Sketchbook 


By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 





MISS WARNER takes you with her on a most delightful visit 
through the Pilgrim country and the illustrations by C. Scott 
White will make you wish to linger in every place portrayed. 
The host of pilgrims who will visit Plymouth and Cape Cod 
this summer will find this book a wise and delightful guide, 
revealing many interesting things to be found in unexpected 
places, and relating amusing and little-known anecdotes about 
famous men and women of olden days. 


Attractively bound, $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., H.B. 7-21 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find ie shswnn ss) PILGRIM TRAILS. 
“Se ee 

City State 























How METROPOLITAN 
Chooses Its Fiction 


OME one referred to METROPOLITAN’S stories as “real life 
fiction.” We like that description. It describes best 
our aims. Through fine fiction and a strong purpose in 

national politics METROPOLITAN has endeavored to attract the 
largest possible number of intelligent readers. We believe 
this policy makes the firmest basis for a general magazine. 
We believe almost as great an influence can be exerted by 
our fiction as by our authoritative articles. 


Fictions Purpose 


Good fiction ought to do two things —it ought to entertain, 
also it ought to contain a contribution to life that will stay 
with you after you have laid the magazine aside. To change 
human lives by telling a story is sometimes easier than by 
preaching a sermon. 


We seldom get out of ourselves and see ourselves as we are. 
But fiction which is “living at the expense of others’’ shows 
us others’ lives—and we make comparisons with our own and 
see ourselves as we are. 


Famous Contributors 


There is hardly a great writer in the world who has not ap- 
peared in the METROPOLITAN. Kipling, Galsworthy, Maurice 
Hewlett, Joseph Conrad, John Masefield, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Richard Harding Davis, Gouverneur Morris, Larry Evans, 
Compton MacKenzie, Henry Kitchell, Webster, Rupert 
Hughes and Booth Tarkington are only a few of the names 
which make our list of contributors read like the hall of fame. 


In dealing with each one of these contributors our policy has 
been to ask from them the sincerest and most human work; 
no sex stuff, no jazz novels; none of the tommyrot about high 
life, the wicked vices of the rich and the saintly virtues of the 
poor, which can be dished up in such a way as to sell magazines 
very easily, has found its way into the METROPOLITAN. 


We never asked our writers to produce that sort of fiction. 
If you don’t ask them, or to put it more explicitly, if you 
don’t contract with them for so much a word to write that 
kind of twaddle, then they don’t do it, because certainly none 
of them want to. 


The Helping Hand 


It is also a part of our history that we have held out a very 
helping hand to young and unknown writers. Some of the 
best things we print come from unknown writers. We don’t 
believe in the contract system, we don’t believe in. tying up 
a writer for so many stories or so many novels a year. We 
take our fiction where we find it because we believe in it, 
not because we have ordered it and have got to pay for it and 
publish it whether we like it or not. 


How to Get It 


The August issue of METROPOLITAN is always the big fiction 
magazine of Summer. Vacation time is the time for concen- 
trated enjoyment. We believe the ten big fiction features in 
August METROPOLITAN will give you the maximum of live, 
entertaining, worth-while fiction. 25 cents per copy at your 
newsstand. $3.00 per year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Because Sir Walter Raleigh Could Weigh 
Smoke We Can Save On Your Coal Costs 
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Of course, you remember our dear old 
friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, and how he 
threw his cloak down to be walked on, 
every time Queen Elizabeth forgot her 
rubbers. 

It seems, when he wasn’t cloaking for 
Good Queen Bess, he was forever doing 
something that everybody said could n't 
be done. || 


One Wednesday evening, just before 
prayer-meeting, he declared he could 
weigh smoke. 

To prove it, he took a pair of scales and 
carefully weighed out an ounce of to- 
bacco, which he smoked with delibera- 
tion and in high glee. 

After which, he as painstakingly weighed 


the ashes. Subtracting what the ashes 
weighed, from the weight of the tobacco, 
he sure enough had the weight of the 
smoke. 


Taking a leaf from Sir Walter's book, 
we did about the same thing with the 
Burnham and the coal it burned. 

Only we went a step further, and also 
measured the amount of heat. 

The figures are very discouraging to the 
coal man; but just as cheering to 
pocketbooks that have been pinched 
flat by profiteers. 

Send for the Happy Solution Book. 

It tells you the Burnham’s whys and 
wherefores. 





















Canadian Office: 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 







T is the “human interest”? of books that 
appeals to Mr. Newton; and to his par- 
ticular love of bibliography he has added 

an infectious enthusiasm for collecting. His 
wise literary judgment, his knowledge of 
rare books and his acquaintance with promi- 
nent collectors and booksellers, together with 
his fine command of English, have created 
for this book such a demand that it is now 
in the third large edition. 


y 3 ~All $4.00 
sets a seep, pe clea 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parce! post prepaid. The Atlantic Monthly P; ress, Inc. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name as 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Manning Manse 
(Continued from page 29) 


authorities, resort in case of danger, there to 
join their forces and resist the rifle and toma- 
hawk of the Indians. 

Samuel Manning’s house was the ‘garrison 
house’ for his part of the town, and while it is 
not known whether or how often it was at- 
tacked, tradition tells of loopholes from which 
the garrison could fire upon the enemy. It is 
certain that the occupants of the Manse in 
these days could never lie down at night with- 
out realizing that death might come from the 
hand of a merciless enemy before the sun would 
rise again. 

But there is much in Manning Manse that 
speaks of peaceful labor, of dutiful and happy 
home life. There are bonnet blocks, remnants 
of a once active home industry, carried on, as 
the records show, with good financial success, 
which is not surprising when one examines the 
charming drawings of no less charming bonnet 
designs, which reveal efficiency and artistic 
ability. There are candle-molds telling of 
another business carried on by the Manse oc- 
cupants. There is an account book, an historic 
and human document in itself, revealing the 
Manse as a tavern or inn with undoubtedly a 
hearty welcome for the tired traveler of olden 
days, and where once a member of George 
Washington’s staff found shelter. 

Thus Manning Manse, with all it holds, rep- 
resents not the cold and lonely museum, but 
history and life itself, as it were, suddenly brok- 
en up, and never to be resumed, it is true, but 
with a message that will never be silenced — a 
message of a certain home-democracy, which 
was the foundation of all that the name Amer- 
ica signifies to-day. 






The Possible Hospitality of An 
Unpretentious Garden 


(Continued from page 31) 


on the contrary, an artist comes to study the 
indescribably odd and subtle coloring ex- 
ploited by the modern zinnia. 

When the garden’s bounty begins to lessen, 
there are wallflowers, loved by all who know 
them, ready for cutting, and so we come along 
the garden pathway, from spring flowers to 
hardy chrysanthemums, and the end of the 
season’s bouquet-making unless the Christmas 
rose (Helleborus niger) has a place in the gar- 
den. In such case, bowlfuls of these so-called 
roses, arranged with real rose hips and their 
autumn reddened leaves, link house and garden 
delightfully together at the very end of the 
year. And even later pretty garden reminders 
may be provided, by growing honesty’s mother- 
of-pearl discs, or the delicate sea-lavender 
bloom to be cut while fresh, bunched and hung 
up to dry like herbs, against the winter-time 
filling of a waiting vase or two. 


WE are requested to state that two of the 
photographs on page 385 of the May issue 
of The House Beautiful were taken in the 
house of Mrs. Lillian S. MacLennan, Interior 
Color Artist. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 54) 


wife would cite some other thing that elec- 
tricity was doing now to help some special 
bit of work. The woman makes her clothes, 
and now she has a motor on her sewing- 
machine. It sews faster and takes all the 
leg-ache and back-ache out of the work. 
Then there is the matter of water. There is 
a good well on this farm and a brook runs 
through the place, but they have had no water 
inthe barns. Twice a day the horses and cows 
that were not in pasture had to be driven down 
to the creek to drink; it has taken time, and 
time costs money. In the house there was a 
bathroom, but the water had to be pumped by 
hand up into a small tank in the attic, and un- 
der these conditions the use of water for bath- 
ing could not be very free. Every tub meant 
just so much hard work for somebody’s arm. 
They now have a motor-driven pump and a 
pressure tank down cellar. This provides water 
in abundance for the house, and water in the 
barns and water in one of the fields where it is 
needed. They have set up a tank there and in 
the barnyard too. The pump works automati- 
cally. When the pressure gets down the motor 
starts. That ’s all there is to it. 

Then the milking used to be another prob- 
lem. They had but a few cows, but the negro 
farm-hands did not like to milk. It was hard 
work and it had to be done day by day, morn- 
and night. They bought a milking-machine 
and a few more cows. A motor milks now, and 
a motor drives the separator. They feed the 
skim milk to the hogs, and are making a hun- 
dred dollars every month on cream alone. 

In short, work on the farm is not just raising 
crops. There is a never-ending procession of 
chores to be done, little jobs here and there, 
and it all takes labor, which costs money. So 
the farmer is beginning to realize that he must 
stop relying so much on labor of the hand and 
put more of his trust in machinery — which 
means electric power. For electric power will 
turnall the cranks that will do most of the hard- 
est work, without getting out of order. It will 
take care of many of the big jobs, like the en- 
silage cutting in the fall. It will run the repair 
shop and sharpen scythes, mower-knives, 
corn-knives, and axes. 

The only reason why one third of all of us 
live on the farm is simply this —the farm 
offers advantages in living that have been 
worth more than could be offset by all the 
drawbacks attending the farmer’s work. Now 
comes a way to avoid these many traditional 
hardships. Electricity can do many things 
which, in the past, have put the heavy toll on 
time and strength. Now life in the country can 
become more living and less working, more 
solid satisfaction and less trouble. It is a won- 
derful thing for the farmhouse when the pole 
line reaches the front gate. It is a wonderful 
thing when the farm power-plant salesman 
calls and tells his story. For comfort means as 
much to the man and woman on the farm as it 
does to any other household. Yet it is more 
than just a matter of comfort — something 
closer to the heart than that. The question 
with the farmer has been, ‘How can | run my 
farm without working my wife and myself to 
death?’ Electric power and light brings the 
answer to this problem. It takes Old Man 
Trouble out of the farmhouse, where he has 
been visiting the family for so long, and leaves 
the family to live their lives in peace with 
time to play. 
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Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

I am very much pleased with what 
your Basy Bread has done for me so far 
In the four weeks I have been using it I 
have lost 16 pounds. I can go up a flight 
of stairs without getting out of breath 
and am feeling much better than I have 
for years. 8. W. G. E., Missouri. 
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Living Out-of-Doors in Summer 
(Continued from page 35) 


definite a color scheme as the indoor one. A 
green grass rug is a good foundation where 
green is to be used; and although grass rugs 
fade quickly, they fade evenly, and are not apt 
to present an unsightly appearance. The large 
oval braided mats of ‘natural color’ harmonize 
well with any other colors. The furniture 
should blend with the rug, and each piece of it 
with the rest — green or brown reed is practi- 
cal and useful, and one does not readily tire of 
it. Cushions, and plenty of them, supply the 
color note which is needed, and which may be 
accentuated by a big bowl or two of Oriental 
pottery standing about the porch, or smaller 
ones upon tables. In these days, when fruit is 
so extensively used as a decoration, fruit as an 
ornamentation upon the porch is pretty and 
appropriate — sofa cushions printed in big 
red conventionalized apples, for example, or a 
liberty basket with fat little tinted apples or 
brilliant oranges, made of silk, appliquéd upon 
its sides. Baskets, by the way, are most useful 
adjuncts to porch decoration — a big red one 
W. P. Davidson Resi- upon a green reed table serves as an effective 
dence, St. Paul, Minn. 2 As Fics eZ, pot for ferns, or a big square covered basket, 
eS Holyoke, painted in brilliant colors, makes a modern and 
reintect artistic equivalent for the untidy usefulness of 

the old-fashioned ‘catch-all.’ 
Porch-boxes are also an addition to the out- 
door sitting-room, and act as a protection from 


e d ° ° A 
f uil Soe the passer-by. They should be in keeping with 
Be ore You B the rest of the color scheme. In an outdoor 
; ; a room furnished in green, such as has been de- 
You will most naturally investigate the qualities and scribed, porch-boxes filled with Beauté Poite- 


= fe ials. hat you can vine geraniums in salmon-pink are very lovely. 
costs of all building materials. Are you aware that y oy sicleen cach tad aus aati 





Throughout this country 


and Canada complete build with beautiful Indiana Limestone as economically be prolonged for the entire summer. Green- 


stocks of ns aoe and-white vincas also will be found attractive. 
stone are ste V fr a With a brown color scheme, an odd and strik- 
cnc ee sone We would like an opportunity to acquaint you with the ing purple effect may be obtained by a judici- 
ments of this natural stone ‘cal £ £ : : d ous planting of ageratum, purple petunias, 
of any size or dimension many practical features of Indiana Limestone and upon ctiadanee-tnak tlie, temas denn Coen ae 


can be made promptly. request we shall be pleased to send, without expense to in a purple window box for once finds a reason 
ve . . for its existence. 

you, —_ booklet giving practical designs of moderate The outdoor dining-room may be treated 

sized residences. in various ways. Sometimes wooden porch 

furniture of the plainest form is used for this, 

LIDIA TEA but gayly painted, with perhaps a stenciled 


basket of fruit or flowers upon the back of 

IME EST& each chair. Mission furniture, although less 
as IME: aie _— new, is appropriate and sturdy. Reed furni- 
; : ’ is ture, which is exceedingly effective, is less used 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen S Association because of the difficulty in securing a centre- 


: able of the required size. These may be made 
Box 777 Bedford, Indiana — e Searer eee nen vs lange . 
to order, however, at no great expense, wit 


tops of reed or of wood. The reed are more 
decorative and unusual, and upon them plates 
and glasses will stand perfectly firm. Of course, 


To make the children happy this summer, give them a copy of the extension table is impracticable in reed or 
wicker, but the square table seating two on a 
BIRD STORIES side, or a round one seating the same number, 
will be found convenient for ordinary use, the 
The second book in Nature Study square one being less elastic in the case of a 
By EDITH M. PATCH needed extra seat, or in arranging an uneven 
number of places. Dining-room chairs are 
ene 90s holds the greatest pleasure for the little boys and girls who early become acquainted with the easy to procure. A sideboard is not customary 
eathered folk, and this book of bird biographies contains a wealth of information. It will be loved ibe a : oe 
by all who love birds, both for the sweetness and strength of the stories, and for the illustrations in outdoor dining-rooms, a side table or serv- 
which give such intimate sketches of real birds as can only be drawn by an artist who is also a ing-table taking its place equally well. A tea- 
naturalist. Attractively bound, $1.25 postpaid wagon may, if desired, be utilized for this 
purpose. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., .B The appointments of the table in the out- 
eee door dining-room should be as dainty as those 
Se nee . sat used within doors but they may be different 
and a shade less formal. Stenciled mats of oil- 
cloth, for example, are permissible here, or the 
pretty table mats of flowered cretonne finished 


as with any other permanent material ? 
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with a heavy crocheted edge give a summer 
touch to the outdoor table and serve to differ- 
entiate it from the snowy whiteness which is 
part of the charm of the table set within. 

Thus, then, the occupant of a summer home 
may spend his waking hours entirely out-of- 
doors, both during the time usually spent in 
the living-room and that passed at meals. By 
night he may retire to his sleeping-porch, and 
during the day, if he seeks more quiet and 
repose than the general living-room affords, the 
porch outside his room may be fitted up more 
elaborately than the little outdoor ‘footholds’ 
that have been mentioned previously, as an 
outdoor ‘upstairs sitting-room. ’ 

Such a sitting-room is really, at times,a 
great convenience. Like the living-room, it 
may be furnished in reed furniture, — grass is a 
little heavy in appearance for this use, — but 
more lightly and informally. It should be cosy, 
above all. Here is the place for the chaise 
longue, or even for the couch, well piled with 
cushions; the wicker work-table; the little odds 
and ends and knick-knacks ‘consecrated’ to 
the lady of the house. 

Here painted reed furniture may be ap- 
propriately used — chairs and settees in white 
enamel, French gray, or some light and dainty 
color harmonizing in tone with the prevailing 
color of the room within. Just as a room inside 
the house should never be furnished in a color 
which does not harmonize with that of another 
opening out of it, so in furnishing an outside 
room attention should be given to the color of 
the room which ‘gives,’ as the French say, 
upon it; and care should be taken to select 
color for awnings and flower-boxes which will 
not clash with colors that are so used. 

Sleeping-porches are sometimes furnished 
with nothing but the sleeping-hammock, and 
are severely utilitarian. They may well be 
made far more than this, however, and be 
combined with a touch of the outdoor living- 
room. By the addition of a table, chairs, a 
bowl of flowers, they may become really 
charming little retreats, especially when well 
shut in with window-boxes and screened above 
with awnings. Screens of split bamboo, which 
may not be employed below stairs, will prob- 
ably be in use here as a protection. If they be 
not needed, the owner of the porch is fortunate, 
since the amount of air the screens shut off is 
surprising, and, considering their flimsiness, 
unbelievable to anyone who has not tried 
sleeping with and without them. Every sleep- 
ing-porch devotee knows the immense differ- 
ence between his porch and a bed indoors, 
however near an open window; while as the dif- 
ference between indoor bed and outdoor ham- 
mock, is the difference between thinly screened 
and open porch, and again between the roof- 
porch and a bed beneath the stars. + 

Speaking of screens, let me here register a 
plea against glassed-in and screened-in porches. 
Those which are glassed in are pleasant in 
winter, but they are close and inappropriate in 
summer, even if the windows be left open. 
They deprive the house of the much-needed 
veranda, and substitute for it a room built on 
the hothouse principle, unsuited to the season, 
and destructive of the architectural effect of 
the exterior. If the porch is to be enclosed in 
winter — in other words, if appearances are to 
be sacrificed to comfort for a time — the glass 
should by all means be removed when the 
warm spring days begin. As for screens, they 
are unsightly, but a convenience. In most 
places there are few days when they are really 
needed, as one finds when one attempts to do 
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This book tells how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting—just what 
materials to use and how to apply them. 
Contains complete instructions for fin- 
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ful enameled effects with Johnson’s 
Enamel and stained effects with John- 
son’s Wood Dye. ‘This book tells how 
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Shackled Youth 


By EDWARD YEOMANS 





RE you satisfied with the present-day system of education—or do you agree with Mr. 
Yeomans that “whole communities share an infatuation that their school is good for children 
simply because the children do not resent it’ while many schools are “dominated by con- 

scientious people who, nevertheless, beat the ground to stone with their tramping about in 
‘custom-made’ pedagogical shoes’’? 

Everyone interested in good government and in schools and in their effect upon each other will 
find refreshment in this “‘unshackling” series of Comments on Schools, School People and Other 
People. The author has given much thought to educational problems and his views have the tonic 
freshness of contagious enthusiasm. If you are interested in education from any standpoint, you 
should not miss this book. 144 pages, cloth, gilt top and stamping. $1.60 postpaid. 
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humidified air. 
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Besides which, Kelsey Health Heat keeps 
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The Readers’ Service Department of THe House BEAuTIFUL 
has prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D— 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 
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without them, and a powerful electric fan will 
be found sufficient to drive away all insects. 
The open-air dining-room is the one place where 
they are greatly needed, and even there they 
may be dispensed with with little discomfort. 
They mar the effect of theeporches and the 
view from them, and impede the circulation of 
air to so great an extent that it is well worth 
while to try by experiment whether it is not 
possible to do without them. 

The summer-house or arbor may be utilized 
for outdoor living in the summer, but if it be 
not immediately at hand, its novelty once 
gone, its use will be allowed to decline. The 
convenience of a porch — any kind of a porch, 
if it be only an old-fashioned platform covered 
with grapevine-bearing beams — is so great 
that it may be turned readily into an outdoor 
haunt which will be a source of permanent 
health and pleasure. Of course, some houses 
have, architecturally, no provision for porches 
of any kind, as the Colonial houses of New 
England. An awning and a wide shaded space, 
perhaps paved in old-fashioned brick, may in 
such cases be substituted, and will give equal 
satisfaction; while there are few houses indeed, 
that a clever architect cannot enrich by the 
addition of a veranda, on one corner or an- 
other, without robbing it of its old-time charm. 
Where there ’s a will there ’s a way, in the mat- 
ter of outdoor living as in all others, and the 
seeker after outdoor life in warm weather will 
find pleasure, not only in exercising his in- 
genuity in finding places for his porches, or 
substitutes for them, as well as interest in 
furnishing his new ‘extra room,’ but he will 
also find renewed health and strength, all un- 
sought, in his life in the fresh air under the 
summer: sun. 


An Interesting Transformation 
(Continued from page 41) 


and a picture molding on the wall at a distance 
of fourteen inches below the ceiling. The plas- 
ter wall above the picture molding was left 
without paper and painted with three coats of 
white paint, so that, at very little expense, the 
whole wall-border tells as a wood entablature 
would do. A simple wood paneled wainscot 
was added above the existing wood baseboard. 
The top rail of this wainscot was determined 
by the position of the short window-sill. The 
woodwork of the wainscot and the doors was 
painted white. By subtracting the height of 
the white cornice treatment at the top of the 
wall and the white wainscot treatment from 
the entire height of the wall, we find that 
the surface between, covered with gray grass- 
cloth paper, is only a trifle over half the entire 
height of the wall. This relation between the 
height of the wall-paper and the full height of 
the wall does much to lower the apparent 
height of the ceiling and to domesticate the 
interior. 

The excellent color scheme of the dining- 
room is the result of careful study by the own- 
ers. The black furniture with its gold enrich- 
ments and the dark oil portraits with their 
heavy gold frames established the key. The 
floor was painted a bright golden yellow which 
harmonized with the gold of the furniture and 
picture frames. The rug is a simple pattern of 
large tile-like black-and-yeHow squares. The 
draped curtains are of white transparent 
material that transmits the light and recalls 
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the white in the woodwork of the room. The 
sash over-curtains, in two tiers, are bright yel- 
low with thin black-striped borders. The 
electric fixtures are black with gold ornamenta- 
tions. The old wood baseboard was too high 
for pleasant proportion so a stripe of black 
three inches high was painted to reduce this 
height. This black stripe serves also as a mop- 
strip, and tells very much, in the color effect of 
the room, as a well-oiled black slate base would 
do. 

The wood finish throughout the rest of the 
house was painted white, the hardware black, 
and the floors a light Colonial gray 


Producing Honey at Home 
(Continued from page 43) 


reliable dealer. Colonies could have been se- 
cured for less from private apiaries, but the in- 
experienced should be very careful in making a 
start. A colony secured for very little from 
some careless amateur might be so weak in 
numbers and have such a scant store of honey 
that it could net survive the winter, or there 
might be disease among them which would 
cause serious trouble later. Any such econo- 
mizing at the start is very sure to spell failure 
for the beginner, though one well versed in the 
business of caring for bees can easily buy weak 
colonies and build them up to proper working 
strength. The few tools necessary for carrying 
on the work could be secured for ten dollars; 
here again economy is bad policy; secure the 
best to be had, especially in regard to the 
smoker. If it is desired, the tools can be added 
as the need arises. 

There are sections of the United States 
where bee-keeping is not profitable on a com- 
mercial scale, but any place where flowers grow 
may be depended upon to supply enough nectar 
to make a hive or so in the garden very profit- 
able to the owner who has very little overhead 
expense. Even in unfavorable sections a strong 
colony would produce twenty-five pounds a 
year on the average. In good years, in favor- 
able sections, a colony will often produce one 
hundred and fifty pounds, provided they 
receive good care. 

'Bee-keeping is not so intricate a process 
when the details are mastered. There is alarge 
body of literature on the subject, which the 
beginner should study carefully before em- 
barking on the venture. It is wise, if possible, 
to visit an apiary and see at first hand just 
how the work is done and then to learn the 
business step by step, which is really the only 
way to master anything worth while in life. 


Garden Hints 


AWN pennyworth is a creeping perennial 
which grows in dense patches. When 
the weed first appears the patches should be 
dug out with a spade and the plants burned 
or otherwise destroyed. 1!f the removed plants 
are simply cast aside, they are likely to ma- 
ture seed in a short time, and these seeds 
may cause a new infestation of the weed. 
Experiments to eradicate this weed by spray- 
ing with solutions of common salt, arsenic, 
iron sulphate, and gasoline, have proved un- 
Successful. These sprays kill the leaves, but 
the creeping stems are only slightly harmed 
and soon send out a new crop of leaves. 
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Hangers 


for P 
Vanishing French Doors HERE are so many ways to do this 


Sliding House Doors through the use of Richards-Wilcox 


Window Hardware house hardware for doors and windows. 


for 
AiR-Way Sun Room Handsome vanishing French doors add to 


von the beauty of any home, besides they 


also 
make for convenience. 
Garage Door Hangers 


for e 

Siding, Folding Doors For your sun porch and sleeping-room, 
windows hung on AiR-Way Multifold 

Window hardware, give you the ultimate 

in ventilation, protection and satisfaction. 


Whether you are building or remodeling, you will want 
R-W hardware. Write for Catalog H.B.C4 




















Recommended Books 


— new ‘‘Recommended Books” list is ready, and will be sent 
to any address upon request. The Readers’ Service will fill 
cash orders for any book on this list. The books mentioned are 
on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been 
examined, and are recommended by THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service—House Beautiful Publishing Co. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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HE secret of the hidden radiator lies in 

how to hide it, so the hiding itself will 
be so a part of the general harmonious 
treatment of your rooms that it becomesa 
mere incidental. 


There are numerous ways of doing it; all 
of them embodying our decorative metal 
grilles. Some of the combinations are as 
unique as they are pleasing. In fact some 








The Secret of the Hidden Radiator 








of them are decidedly ingenious. Ill of 
them effectively overcome your natural 
objection to radiator obtrusiveness. 


The way the under-the-window radiators 
are hidden in this Tudor room may hold a 
suggestion for you. In our booklet, Radia- 
tor Enclosures, are a goodly number more. 
Likewise the specific facts you want. Wel- 
come, you most assuredly are, to a copy. 





TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Act at Once if 
You Wish Bulbs 
at a Low Price 


Until July 15th I will make special 
prices on Dutch Bulbs, allowing for orders 
received before that date a 


Discount of 10 percent 


from regular catalog prices on ail varieties of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus. These bulbs 
are imported to order, and will be of the same high 
quality that I have furnished in years past. Send 
at once for 


Farr’s 1921 Bulb Catalog 


which contains a full list of these high quality 
bulbs; make your selection, and forward your order 
immediately. By so doing you will secure better 
bulbs for less money. Send today. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 











Will produce a full crop of berries 
next June, if planted this Summer 


DR E ER 9 MID-SUMMER 


CATALOGUE 


offers the best varieties and gives full directions for plant- 

ing; also offers Celery and Cabbage Plants, seasonable 

Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, potted Hardy Peren- 

nials, etc. Write fora free copy and kindly mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A Delightful Collection of Essays 





ADVENTURES IN 


INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


“The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful 
sentences, and it warms the heart to find essays that are kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness 
for all created things. Many a purchaser of the volumes will turn first, after looking over the table of 
contents, to the essay on ‘The Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,’ than which nothing more 
charming has been written since Charles Lamb’s ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig.’’’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - 


- 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Lilies for Summer Beauty 
(Continued from page 46) 

and is now available in various colors. The re- 
curved petals display a splendid beauty that is 
particularly effective in the garden border. The 
variety Album, or Albiflorum, is white suffused 
with pink, while various other sorts are white 
spotted with pink, or striped with green. The 
variety Melpomene is deep crimson with a 
margin of white, and this type also is modified 
in various ways. The variety Rubrum is of 
a deeper red color and also varies considerably. 

Probably the next imported favorite from 
the Orient is the gold-banded Japanese lily — 
Auratum. Since its introduction into England 
in 1862, nearly a dozen varieties have been 
developed, and the flower has proved one of 
the most decorative of its group. Unfortunate- 
ly it tends to disappear after a few years, so 
that it needs to be renewed every third or 
fourth season: It is very effective and does well 
when planted among rhododendrons and other 
shrubs where it is protected from freezing in 
winter and from hot sunshine in summer. 

Apparently the familiar tiger lily was in- 
troduced into America by the earliest colonists, 
and because of the persistence of the bulbs, it 
is the best known of all the garden lilies. 
Originally a native of China and Japan, it has 
been grown in Europe and America for hun- 
dreds of years, and in many places has become 
naturalized after the passing of the homesteads 
about which it was planted. It is one of the 
cheapest lilies, for good bulbs can be bought at 
twenty cents each. The variety Splendens is a 
distinct improvement over the older form, be- 
ing taller and bearing longer spikes of flowers. 
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Several of our native lilies have been brought 
into the garden with good success throughout 
New England. The Canada lily is a familiar 
meadow variety which has pendant, bell-like 
flowers with petals slightly recurved. In a way 
it is typical of one of the most beautiful types 
of flower structures. The bulbs are not ex- 
pensive, and in many localitigs they may be 
brought into the garden from neighboring 
meadows. This is also true of our native 
Turk’s-cap lily which has a distinctive beauty 
that should make it a greater favorite for 
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P Homes of Brick are now cheapest in first cost. 
The ‘Ideal’ Wall—an entirely new type of 
construction— reduces the cost of erecting Brick 
walls 33} per cent. 


It’s the strongest hollow wall ever conceived—2} 
inches of solid material at its thinnest point. Abso- 
lutely dry wall without expense of furring and lathing. 


Saves material, labor, time. Gives permanent, fire-safe 
construction—any wall thickness, using any standard 
Face or Common Brick; and any bond or pattern. 


Regarded by many authorities as the greatest develop- 
ment of the century. Simple to erect; bricklayer lays 
greater area of wall per day. A beautiful, everlasting 
wall at the lowest cost ever known for desirable, endur- 
ing, fire-safe construction. 

Write for free circular fully explaining this 

most modern and attractive type of con- 

struction, which saves hundreds of dollars 

on every type of Brick home, or ask your 

nearest Brick manufacturer for a copy. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1302 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


This mark your 
guarantee 
of quality 
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ine W Irving Forge, inc. 


hand forged 
aad «Golonial 
eS hardware. 


TRADE MARK 





Like the good Old | 
Folks and the good 
Old Homes from 
which its inspiration 
comes, W. Irving 
HAND-=FORGED 
| HARDWARE rings 
| true—it is REAL. 












Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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Collector’s Luck 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


“If you are a collector, you will enjoy reading 
this chatty little book, a ‘repository of pleasant 
and profitable discourses descriptive of house- 
hold furniture and ornaments of olden time.’ 
If you are not a collector, you will enjoy the 
book, too, for Mrs. Carrick takes you enthusias- 
tically by the hand ona day when the ‘noonday 
stands still for heat’ and leads you to a dingy 
little shop just off the busy city street, or better 
yet, to a quaint, white farmhouse, with cool, 
green shutter-blinds, cuddled in among the trees 
at the end of a dusty road. She will show you 
where you may find hidden treasures — here a 
Staffordshire platter, there a pewter jug or a 
luster pitcher.” — Springfield Republican. 


For the summer motorist who is interested in 
antiques and wishes to search for them while 
traveling through the highways and byways, 
the author reveals many novelideas and secrets. 


Profusely illustrated, charmingly bound, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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NEW IDEAS 
IN HOME REFRIGERATION 


—Ten Ice-saving Walls—One-piece Porcelain Food Chambers— Rounded Inside 
Corners. Science has made the Leonard Cleanable a perfect preserver of food- 
stuffs. No hard-to-get-at corners—no seams or jeints. The triple-coated porcelain 
cannot be scratched or marred. Rear icing doors and water coolers furnished if 
desired. Include the Leonard in your new home plans. 


LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 


One out of every seven refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. Go to the Leonard dealer in your 
town. If you fail to find him, write us — we will see that you are supplied. Send for actual porce- 
lain sample and catalog illustrating over 75 styles and sizes of refrigerators. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO., 77 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich 


{3 C.H.Leonara = 


C. H. Leonard, builder of refrigerators for 38 
years, gave the world the one-piece — idea, 
the Leonard patent trap, the non-leaking device, 
the “non-sweating” waste pipe, the patented, 
rounded inside front corner, the ten-wall insula- 
lion, the air-tight lock, and a score of other 
inventions which measure excellence in home 
refrigeration. Mr. Leonard coined the word 
“Cleanable’ and copyrighted it. Mr. Leonard's 
own booklet ort the “Selection and Care of Re- 
frigerators” should be a handbook in domestic 
science. Write us now for your copy. 











It Adds Years to the 
Life of a House 


A coat or two of Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating adds 
years of life to homes of brick, 
cement and stucco. 


It beautifies—and in beautify- 
ing, it protects. For Bay State 
creeps into every pore and crev- 
ice. It permanently seals walls 
against dampness—driving rains 
cannot beat through it. Burning 
sun will not harm it. 


In selecting Bay State for your 
home, you have a complete range 
of colors and white to choose 
from. We should be glad to send 
you samples of your favorite tint. 
Booklet No. 17 shows many dis- 
tinctive homes made beautiful 
with Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 


Will you write for the samples 
and booklet today? 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 
& CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


7 
UmE Bay StavER 


New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 
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Amelia Peabody Tileston 
And Her Canteens for the Serbs 


Edited by her mother, 
MARY W. TILESTON 


§ Ypeneyea are certain qualities of character 
and soul which every New Englander prays 
may never perish from his stock. He will there- 
fore read with deep joy and pride the story of this 
daughter of Massachusetts, the pioneer in can- 
teen work among the Serbs. These letters, 
written by Miss Tileston to her family and 
friends, are edited with rare discrimination by 
her mother, author of the widely known “ Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 

An interesting article concerning Serbia and the 
War prefaces the letters. 


Dark green cloth binding, stamped in gold 
Illustrated, $2.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
Boston (17), Mass. 
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garden planting than it has been in the past. 
This has reflex petals and it is typical of 
several other species from various parts of the 
world. The Siberian coral lily (Tenuifolium) 
is even more completely reflexed. It is a scarlet 
flower with delicate foliage and an easy species 
to grow. The Martagon lily is a favorite for 
European gardens, being a native of southern 
Europe and has been grown for more than three 


‘centuries. It has four varieties, varying from 


pure white to flowers which are almost black, 
the typical form being dull purplish pink, more 
or less spotted with lighter color. Other lilies 
having this reflex type of petals are the Panther 
lily (Parthalinum), Nankeen lily (Testaceum), 
and Hanson’s lily (Hansoni). The latter is a 
comparatively recent introduction from Japan 
and does well in shady places in American 
gardens. 

The erect lilies are exactly opposite in their 
habit of growth from the drooping flowers of 
the Turk’s-cap set. The wood lily or Philadel- 
phia lily already mentioned is the native species 
of this type. From one to four or five flowers are 
held erect at the top of the main stalk. The 
most familiar garden form in this group is the 
Thunbergian lily (L. elegans), which was long 
ago imported from Japan and has since been 
developed in more than thirty garden varieties, 
the longest list, probably, of any of the lilies. 
These varieties vary from dwarf to tall in 
height, and from lemon yellow to blood red in 
color. Its hardiness and the fact that it thrives 
in ordinary garden soil with full exposure to the 
sun has made it, perhaps, the most popular of 
all the garden lilies, although it must be con- 
fessed that it lacks the distinctive grace of 
some of the other types. The variety Cloth of 
Gold is perhaps the most beautiful, being of a 
rich golden-yellow tone. Any good catalogue 
offers various other named sorts. The garden 
lily that makes the greatest appeal, both be- 
cause of its beauty and of its associations, is the 
Annunciation or Madonna lily (Candidum). 
Fortunately, this is also one of the easiest types 
to grow, as it holds its own year after year un- 
der favorable soil conditions. The most beauti- 
ful form is the original white variety, which 
was introduced nearly five centuries ago, so 
that it is the oldest of all cultivated lilies. 
There are half a dozen others which, however, 
are of doubtful value. 

Lily bulbs, as a rule, are somewhat more ex- 
pensive than other garden perennials. Many 
good varieties, however, may be found listed in 
the catalogues at reasonable prices, and it is 
well worth while to get a start with a few and 
add others from year to year. As the bulbs are 
not available early in the fall, it is desirable to 
get the lily bed ready for planting and cover it 
with a loose mulch in order to prevent the soil 
from freezing before the bulbs arrive. Such a 
mulch is desirable anyway for a winter protec- 
tion. 

One who wishes. to make the growing of 
lilies a definite part of the garden programme 
should send for the catalogues of various dealers 
in order to become familiar with the material 
available for planting, and should also look up 
the subject in the garden books in order to get 
the benefit of the experiences of others. There 
is a charming chapter upon lilies in Walter 
Wright’s Popular Garden Flowers, and another 
in Forbes Watson’s classic book on Flowers and 
Gardens. There are also special books devoted 
to the subject, notably the monograph on 
Lilies by H. S. Adams, an excellent guide for 
the American planter, and Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll’s attractive volume entitled, Lilies for 
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STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders" 
219 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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shrubs, dis- 
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quality and 
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ANDORRA? 























JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, With illustra- 
tions by Maurice E. Day. 


The First. Atlantic Book for 
Children 


Verses of unusual charm and senti- 
ment, in which both children and 
grown-ups will delight. With full-page 
illustrations in color, handsomely boxed. 

$3.00 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. 


If your dealer does not handle “‘Willowcraft” write us 
for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B Cambridge 40, Mass. 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
QHigh and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. Golf, tennis, concerts, and dancing. 
1 QEstate of 600 acres. Finest saddle-riding in the 
| country. June 18th to October |5th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


| HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 











) An American Idyll 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if 
you enjoy biography, if you like love 
stories, if naiveté appeals to you, if a tale 
of happiness well told brings you pleasure, 
then this book belongs on your reading list. 
It is a book I have heard recommended a 
} dozen times, but no one has been able to 
describe its charm or fascination.’”’— The 
Chicago Evening Post. 


: Attractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, 
‘ gilt top. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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English Gardens. The latter has beautiful il- 
lustrations and is a very complete treatment of 
the subject from the English point of view. 

It is curious that comparatively few of our 
lilies are the result of the hybridizer’s art. 
There are a few, however, that have resulted 
from these artificial crosses. One would think 
that this group offered special opportunities 
for this line of work, and it is a challenge to the 
plant breeder that the lilies have proved es- 
pecially difficult in respect to the development 
of such new forms. The flowers are so large, so 
easily pollinized, and offer such alluring op- 
portunities for combining the various types, 
that any amateur who wishes to experiment 
may well persevere until results are obtained 
in the development of new creations. There 
are few flowers which offer such attractive 
possibilities. 

The most notable recent acquisition is the 
Regal lily (Regale) brought from the Orient a 
few years ago and now recognized as one of the 
most magnificent of all lilies. It has proved 
one of the most notable garden acquisitions of 
the twentieth century. 

Most lilies may be planted to best advan- 
tage in autumn, but the Madonna lily should be 
set out before the middle of September, be- 
cause the bulb starts its growth in autumn and 
should get a good root development before the 
ground freezes. It is worth while, for most of 
the lilies, to prepare the bed by digging out the 
soil to a depth of eighteen inches or more and 
filling in the bottom with sods or fallen leaves 
or other vegetation, to give a rich store of 
humus in the future. Some soil should, of 
course, be mixed in as the material is put in the 
bed in order that there may be a proper com- 
bination of soil and humus. Clay soil should 
have sand mixed in to promote drainage and 
lighten the soil. This addition of humus-mak- 
ing materials in the lower part of the bed will 
furnish an opportunity for root development 
similar to that which many lilies find in their 
native fields and woods. The upper part of the 
bed may be filled in with ordinary soil, so that 
the bulbs will not be in direct contact with de- 
caying materials. In fact, it is often desirable 
to dig out a little hole and fill in a handful of 
sand at the bottom to insure the safety of the 
bulb. 

Those lilies which do not grow naturally in 
low meadows or swamps are likely to thrive 
best in partial shade. This is probably due to 
the fact that the roots require a cool soil. Con- 
sequently, a heavy mulch is helpful in the case 
of a lily bed exposed to direct sunshine, as it 
tends to keep in moisture and prevent too 
great a heating of the soil. 

Perhaps the most perplexing thing which the 
amateur gardener meets in placing his lily 
bulbs is the determination of the depth to 
which they should go. Some books say, plant 
very deep, while others advise shallow plant- 
ing. The fact is, however, that the answer to 
this question depends upon the root habit of 
the particular species. As indicated above, 
there are two great groups, in one of which the 
roots start out from the stem above the bulb 
while the other has roots only below the bulb. 
The former must be planted so deep that the 
roots will have room to grow in the soil above 
the bulb, while the latter need room only for 
root development below. 

When one of these stem-rooting lilies is 
planted, the bulb sends out some roots below 
and then sends up the stem through the soil, 
and from the stem there develops another crop 
of roots above the bulb. Recent experience 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Scouring 


Sani-Flush was made for just one 
thing—to clean the closet bowl—to 
clean it better than any other means 
and to clean it with less labor. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl, ac- 
cording to the directions on the can. 
Flush. Stains, rust marks and in- 
crustations will disappear like magic 
leaving the bow] and hidden trap spot- 
lessly white and absolutely sanitary. 


You do not have to use disinfectants 
because Sani-Flush cleans thoroughly. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 
Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 












Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, plumbing, and 
house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can tpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 














What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


q This book has a very practical as well as 
an esthetic value to those who are building 
or remodeling. — It is a collection of excellent 
illustrations and carefully made measured 
drawings of architectural details, accom- 
panied by explanatcry text. Among the 
subjects treated are entrance doorways, in- 
side finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces 
and mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner 
cupboards. No one of the measured draw- 
ings could be made up by an architect for less 
than twice the price of the book itself. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc. H.B. 7-21 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $--.-..--.-.-...for-_.........copies 
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has shown that the best results are obtained by 
planting such bulbs ten or twelve inches deep 
in order that the upper roots may not suffer 
from drought and that the lily may be able to 
attain its best development. It has been found 
that, in Japan, the wild lilies, under natural 
conditions, sometimes have their bulbs eigh- 
teen inches below the surface, and that these 
produce the finest flowers. The depth, of 
course, would depend somewhat upon the size 
of the bulb, the larger bulbs being set deeper 
than the smaller ones. 

The catalogues do not always tell which 
varieties are stem-rooted. Consequently, the 
following list of the more important lilies hav- 
ing this habit may be helpful: — 

Gold-rayed lily (Auratum) Tiger lily (Tigrinum) 
Brown’s lily (Brown?) Thunbergian lily (Elegans) 
Henry’s lily (Henryz) Orange lily (Croceum) 
Dahurian lily (Dauricum) Bermuda lily (Longiflorum) 
Hanson’s lily (Hanson) Japanese lily (Speciosum) 

Many of our most familiar lilies have no 

stem roots, so that they need only to be placed 
at the depth of four or five inches. The more 
important of these are indicated in the follow- 
ing list: — 
Yellow lily (Canadense) Humboldt’s lily (Humboldt) 
Madonna lily (Candtdum) Gray’s lily (Gray) 
Turk’s-cap (Superbum) Mortagon lily (Martagon) 
Nankeen lily (Testaceum) Panther lily (Pardalinum) 
Washington lily (Washingtonianum) Grant lily 

(Giganteum) 


The Home of the Future 
(Continued from page 50) 


already been touched upon in connection with 
the serving of meals. The best arrangement of 
a kitchen, in order to prevent needless waste of 
energy and steps, has already been indicated. 
There are innumerable kinds of ranges, stoves, 
and fireless cookers which approach toward 
automatic cooking. I have no doubt that, 
sooner or later, an improved fireless cooker will 
be invented which will make it almost entirely 
automatic. H.G. Wells says in this connection, 
‘One always imagines a cook working with 
crimsoned face and bare, blackened arms. But 
with a neat little range, heated by electricity 
and provided with thermometers, with ab- 
solutely controllable temperatures and proper 
heat screens, cooking might very easily be 
made a pleasant amusement for intelligent in- 
valid ladies.’ And again Mr. Wells’s prediction 
has almost been fulfilled since these lines were 
published in 1902. The tendency is ever in- 
creasing to make the kitchen a neat, orderly, 
and attractive laboratory, instead of a hot, 
dirty, and unattractive room. Even now it can 
be made a fascinating place to live and work in 
— more attractive, certainly, than the average 
business office. 

As to the ordering and preparing of food, the 
former.can be done by telephone if so desired, 
and the latter is often done, all but the cooking, 
by the butcher or grocer. Comparatively little 
preparation, aside from the washing, cooking, 
and arranging of things, need be done at home. 
Furthermore, it is possible to obtain almost 
any kind of canned food, practically all cooked 
and ready to use. ‘Add water and serve’ is a 
formula which would have astonished people 
twenty years ago, but which has now become 
entirely matter-of-fact. 

Of the fourth class of housework, heating, 
lighting, and so forth, little need be said. 
Lighting is almost entirely done by electricity, 
‘without any trouble to the home-owner, and 
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Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 

He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully —remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 


Personal 
of finish. 


eference may be exercised in the matter 
e will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, or finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, ac. 


MANUFACTURERS 


2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 























Walls and chimneys finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White; 
roofs with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
B. Hammett Seabury, architect, Springfield, Mass. 


Brilliant Tone — Soft Texture 


There is nothing “ painty ” about the effect of 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


It is as clean and brilliant as new whitewash and as 
durable as paint, but the quality of tone and texture are 
much more artistic than the hard painty coating. Costs 
less than paint and looks better. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Make ideal roof colors for white houses, or all-over color- 
combinations for bungalows and country-houses. 





You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send for 
wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 


























THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 


“The very tones of his voice are audible in them, his wit is 
here, his fine considerateness, his friendships, naturalness, 
variety, sincerity. Nobody's humor draws closer likenesses of 
persons and ideas and points of view. Nobody’s seriousness is 
more informal. Is there a better book of letters in English?” 

—New Republic. 


Two volumes, illustrated, $10.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. _—8 Arlington Street, BOSTON (17) 
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the heating apparatus is usually cared for by a 
furnace man who looks after several houses. 
Eventually some sort of furnace, either ‘fuel- 
burning or electric, may be evolved so as to be 
entirely automatic. It is possible now to regu- 
late the temperature of a house automatically 
by the use of a thermostat, but, to my know- 
ledge, it has not yet been possible to supply fuel 
automatically, except in special cases, as, for 
example, the manner in which houses below 
Seventeenth Street in New York City are sup- 
plied with steam heat from a central plant, 
without care or attention from the individual 
owners. Even now, however, there is some talk 
of erecting huge governmental power stations 
to supply power and heat to the industries and 
houses in their locality. It will probably not be 
long before heat will be automatically supplied 
and regulated. There are many smaller con- 
veniences to improve heating conditions, not 
only for heating systems themselves, but also 
to supplement inefficient heating systems. 
There are innumerable gas, oil, and electric 
heaters and devices for open fireplaces. One of 
the simplest, but most ingenious of these, is 
that of setting a gas jet in the bottom of an 
open fireplace, so that, in order to light a wood 
fire, one has only to light the gas jet until the 
fire is started. Thus all the nuisance of paper, 
kindling, and the like, is eliminated. 

Under existing conditions, when everything 
is tending toward the automatic upkeep of the 
small modern house, servants will become less 
and less necessary. The question will eventu- 
ally resolve itself, for the small family of moder- 
ate means, into whether to live in an old- 
fashioned house and keep servants, or to build 
a modern one, and have either fewer servants 
or none at all. Of course, it costs more rela- 
tively to build a house with all the latest con- 
veniences and inventions, but, on the other 
hand, such a house need not be as large as one 
which must provide for several servants, and 
thus would probably come to about the same 
thing in cost of building. The upkeep of the 
modern house is, however, very much less than 
that of an old-fashioned one, and even if the 
initial expense were greater, it would soon 
make up the difference. 

The most important consideration in build- 
ing a house which can be run with the least ef- 
fort and expense is that the house be carefully 
planned, so as to give the best possible relation 
between the different working units, and also 
to get the maximum comfort in the minimum 
size, in order to reduce the exterior and interior 
upkeep and running expenses to the smallest 
possible item. This is not as easy as it sounds, 
and takes a great deal of both time and thought 
on the part of the architect to work out satis- 
factorily in connection with the individual re- 
quirements of the family and other conditions 
which affect the plan and design of a house. 
Once satisfactorily worked out, however, it will 
repay the time, thought, and money expended 
in the original design. 











There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OI AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 





Reproduction from a painting in oil of the beautiful estate : 
of Charles L. Tiffany, Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York tS pmoets druids worshipped in the dim groves of “the oaks of God,” men said that 
trees had souls. Today science has revealed to us a new wonder in trees as living 
things — organisms that breathe, assimilate food, grow, reproduce, suffer from disease, 
hunger and thirst. If you do not protect them from their enemies, they die prematurely. 


Among prominent persons and places served by Most tree troubles can be corrected by real Tree Surgeons—if taken in time. 
Davey Tree Surgeons are: 


That is why to neglect your trees, to “put off” having them examined and treated where 
necessary, is to invite their ruin. Decay is insidious, and eats forward with grim pro- 
MRS. A. M. BOOTH COL. H. S. BORDEN gressiveness. It is frequently unapparent to the untrained eye. So with smothered roots, 
&. fT, BEDFORD EDWARD F. SWIFT exhausted food supply, lack of water, insect enemies, external diseases, structural weak- 
H. P. MCCULLOUGH QUAKER RIDGE GOLF CLUB nesses—to neglect them is generally fatal. 


WM. COOPER PROCTOR MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
That, too, is why trees must be treated by men thoroughly schooled in the science of 


saving trees as living things; why real Tree Surgery is an exacting science of the highest 
order. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are trained with rigid thoroughness. They have an accurate scientific 

knowledge, great practical skill, and a love of trees. Back of them is an organization of 

established stability, a generation of ripe experience, and a fine tradition of conscientious 

service. They will, by appointment, make a careful examination of your trees. Illustrated 
JOHN DAVEY booklet sent upon request. 


eeerer eRe | THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT a Inc., 407 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with tel: y w York City, Reon ¢ a Bldg. ; Chicago, West- 
minster Bldg. ; Philadetohen, Land Title ‘pide " Beaten, 19 Wabeeld ; Baltimore, 
American Bldg. ; ; St. Louis, Central National Bank Bldg. Witte. ened 


ilable in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Ni 
Alen Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. 1., Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, ey pate Cincinnati, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis. Canadian Address, 252 Laug: West, 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Compa’.y and not with an indtwvidual is certain evidence of genuineness 





Bestfard. & ford 























